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Do you know some one who is hard-of-hearing? 
If you do, you know how dependent she is on her 
hearing aid. Sometimes, as in crossing a street 
lack of hearing can lead to disaster. 


SONOTONE’S guarantee of uninterrupted hearing. 
Free adjustments or repairs of all current 


models are made on th 
is replaced by a similar model. 


spot or the SONOTONE 
@¢ SONOTONE 


user walks out hearing. That is what is meant by 
SONOTONE’S guarantee of uninterrupted hearing. 
The name SONOTONE inspires confidence—-the 
assurance not only that SoNOTONE is a superior 
instrument, but that SonoToNe lives up to its 


With every SONOTONE there comes a guarantee 
of uninterrupted hearing, renewable annually 


If—whatever the reason—a SonoTone hearing 
aid fails, something special happens. Wherever 
the SONOTONE user lives, wherever she travels, 
there is a SONOTONE office nearby, with a helpful 
Hearing Aid Consultant ready to give instant, 
personal attention to the problem—to honor 


guarantee in the fullest sense of the word. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
The Volta Review is published monthly, except 
$5.00 a year. in Canada and the other Americas, $5.25 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at 
Accepted for mailing special rate of postage provided 
authorized January 22, 19 
Publication Office Monumental Printing Company 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, 
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grason-stadler company 


auditory training 
The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 





grason-stadler company © 106 hampshire street * cambridge 39 © mass. 
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December 1058 811 National Geographic Photographer 
David 8. Bower 


“A DEAF BOY LEARNS TO SPEAK 


at Illinois State NORMAL UNIVERSITY— 


“By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his own 
powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the child 
masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as the pictured 
doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to become an 
instructor.” 


SHOWN ABOVE IS THE MELODY MASTER 
(IDEAL) 
Auditory Training Amplifier 


Ideal for finding and developing residual hearing. For 
Child, or Adult, School or Home. Write for details. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Superbly designed, precision built... 
these five 
Zenith Aids provide 
finest quality 
hearing help! 


A MODEL FOR EVERY 
HEARING AID NEED 


Continuing the famous Zenith Crusade to 
provide better hearing at lower cost, we 
proudly offer a full line of instruments to 
help more people hear better, selling for 
$100 to $150 less than comparable aids! 

Borderline case, or severe hearing loss. .. 
you will find a:precision-built Zenith model 
for every correctable hearing impairment. 

And always remember, Zenith Hearing 
Aids are the result of the same multi-million 


dollar research and development program Outstanding Zenith 


that makes Zenith world-famous in radio, 
television and electronics. 

Backing each Zenith instrument and ac- 
cessory, is the master craftsmanship, out- 
standing engineering, and rigid quality con- 
trol which insures utmost satisfaction! 


line of five tubeless, 
transistor, air-con- 
duction models offers 
432 Individual Power- 
Tone Response Modi 


fications! 


We invite you to learn for yourself .. . 
without obligation . . , the outstanding hear- 
ing satisfaction provided by these magni- 
ficent all-transistor Zenith models. Your 
Zenith dealer, listed in the classified direc- nett oA cnr be lighe 
‘ » wel caring aid wi (Anitn § 
tory, will be glad to give you a complete and pos. he 4 Poukice ‘tee Com 
courteous demonstration. All Zenith hear- trol. Smnartly-styled gold-colored 
e x izec d . 0. 
ing aids carry 10-Day Money-Back Guaran-  *"1i2#d aluminum case. $100 
tee; 1-Year Warranty; 5-Year Service Plan. B—The “Royal-T” Operates for 
Besy Time Parment Plan eveilable For fone only 15¢ a month! Includes fa- 
y wdiathe' OD GvELEINe. FOF tee mous Zenith Phone Magnet that 


literature and local dealer list address: eliminates all air borne inter- 
ference from telephone conver- 


ZENITH RADIC CORPORATION sations, plus provision for Ex- 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42T, Chicago 39, Ill. ternal Microphone. $125. 


ZENITH . . . Royalty of Racio, TV and Hearing Aids C—The “Super Royal-T” Extra 
power in a convenient, small- 
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size case. , . has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125, 


D—The “Ultra Royal-T” Provides 
super power for those with very 
severe hearing loss. Equipped 
with Phone Magnet provision for 
External Microphone. $125. 


E—The “75-X” Finest quality for 
amazing low price! Tubeless, 3 
transistors for full power and 
performance. No “B’ battery. 
Weighs only 2% ounces. Finger- 
tip tone, volume controls. $75. 
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2 Way to Teach Speech 

a 
WARREN | 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
—— units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 





ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
i standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
¢ “pedagogically superior” 


















WARREN COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 















a * Microphones * Microphone stands 
Model * Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
¢ Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 






For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 













WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 
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Desk Model 
' THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 


| 
iu Jay L. Warren, Inc., 


| Sole Distributor Of 
» Bailey's Therapeutic Medica 
Fed Furniture io i 
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Especially Adapted to Individual Training 











Me... spoiling somebodys life? 


EAN is my oldest, my dearest friend. 
She leaned forward, the knuckles of her 
hands showing white on the chair arms, her 
eyes screwed up with apprehension. She was 
afraid, you see . . . afraid I'd never forgive 
her. “Right now, Alice,” she said very 
slowly, “I’m talking louder than I usually 
do. I’m straining my voice. You're not deaf, 
but you're hard of hearing.” 

“Oh, a little,” I agreed. 

She smiled. “Much more than you think. 
So much so that other folks—your husband, 
your children, your friends—can’t be in the 
same room with you without a constant 
sense of strain . .. wondering whether or not 
you catch what they say. Repeating, again 
and again. Raising their voices . . . or afraid 
you may think they’re whispering behind 
your back. The atmosphere here is as tight 
as a bowstring. You're spoiling their lives. I 





tell you: I know. If you needed glasses, Alice, 
and were foolish enough not to get them, 
whom would you hurt? No one but yourself, 
But now you're hurting everybody else.” 

We had a bad time then; and after that 
we cried a little. And then, of course, I for- 
gave her. Much later, | remembered that my 
husband had tried, a dozen times, to get me 
to see about a hearing aid. 

I did, within a week. I bought one of the 

tiny new aids that modern science has made 
possible. It’s simply marvelous . . . the size 
of a pack of cigarettes. I'm happy now, not 
only because of my own increased aware- 
ness, but because of my home. The tension’s 
off. We're free and casual and easy... asa 
home should be. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional advice 
without delay. There are competent physicians and 
highly trained hearing-aid dealers in your neigh- 
borhood, anxious and able to help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is « registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ‘“‘Eveready”’ hearing-aid batteries 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review, Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


for 


Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma 
Long Island, N. Y. 








Founded 1925 


Riding around Peter Pan’s Paths 


All Sports—swimming—riding are taught orally by a staff of educators 


of modern deaf children. 


Three Separate Groups | Nursery 3-5 years 
| Brownies 6-8 years 
(Summer School) | Pirates 9-12 years 


Individual instruction in Lipreading—Auricular Training— 


Speech—Vocabulary—Remedial Reading—Tutoring—Dancing—Crafts 


SEASON: JULY 4- AUG, 14 
Fee $325, Inc. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Cleary Deaf Child 
Center, Inc. 


Smithtown Boulevard 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. |., N. Y. 
Our Pets at Peter Pan 


No child admitted who has the knowledge of signs or finger spelling. 


Limited enrollment. 
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Educating the Profoundly Deaf Child 


Marcaret H. Gruver 


LTHOUGH remarkable has 

been made in mechanical sound-ampli- 
fying aids which assist children handi- 
capped by loss of hearing, there is an im- 
portant minority among the deaf who are 
unable to profit to any great extent from 
this amplification of sound. These  chil- 
dren are truly deaf. They sometimes hear 
a fire siren, and can enjoy a big bass drum, 
but, even when using a powerful group 
hearing aid, they are not always certain 
whether or not the teacher is talking. When 
these children wear a hearing aid, a one- 
syllable word may be distinguished from 
one which contains two, but words of the 
same number of syllables often cannot be 
differentiated. To these boys and girls, 
neither group nor individual hearing aids 
used alone offer practical value. Educa- 
tors of the deaf must not forget their re- 
sponsibility to these children while rejoic- 
ing over the great number who can profit 
by wearing hearing aids, 


progress 


Some educators have been too optimistic 
about possibilities of sound amplification. 
There seems to be strong evidence that our 
present hearing aids are near the practical 
limits of amplification. While more and 
more children, formerly called “deaf,” can 
be classified as hard of hearing because of 
the improvement in hearing aids, there still 
remains a group of children who cannot 
understand speech through hearing alone 
because their hearing is too severely im- 
paired. What can be done for them, and 
what should be done? 


The problems of the profoundly deaf 
are similar to those of the partially deaf, 
and may be encompassed in two broad 
categories, each dependent on the other 
communication and interpersonal relation- 
ships. Each group of the deaf has its own 


Miss Gruver is assistant principal of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, Providence, Her article 
is based upon the conviction that deaf children can 
be most satisfactorily taught in segregated classes 
until they reach the junior high level. Miss Graver 
presents many stirring arguments in support of her 
point of view, and has included clear and under 
standable staternents of the needs of the profoundly 
deaf child 
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Photo by Roberts, Providence, R. I 


Vargaret H. Gruver 


particular difficulties in these areas of ad- 
justment, but those of the profoundly deaf 
are more severe and less understood by the 
general public, as well as by many educa- 
tors. When parents discover that their 
child is deaf, their first desire is to restore 
the child’s hearing by medical means. If 
this is found to be impossible, their second 
impulse is to attempt to improve hearing 
by mechanical amplification, Then, if par- 
ents realize that their child will not profit 
by sound amplification, quite naturally 
they are depressed. Parents, clinicians and 
educators who work with children with 
severe hearing handicaps should have two 
important attitudes toward these problems: 
avoidance of overoptimism about the use 
of hearing aids, and a positive attitude to- 
ward improving and developing other 
methods of assisting the severely deaf in 
improving communication, and in learn- 
ing to adjust themselves to a hearing world 
in which they are a minority. 

There has been no period in educational 
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history where the parents of a profoundly 
deaf child have been exposed to as many 
conflicting theories for teaching their child 
as confront them today. They must make 
decisions on such important questions as 
whether to enter their child in a day or 
residential school for the deaf, or in a 
public school for the hearing. If a school 
for the deaf is chosen, should it be an 
oral school or a combined school, or “to 
sign or not to sign.” Is a deaf child like 
any other child, or does a deaf child have 
special needs? None of these questions can 
be answered simply, and often a compro- 
mise must be made between a parent’s be- 
liefs and desires, and available facilities. 


Basic Assumptions 


This article is concerned with the child 
who is so severely deaf that he is unable to 
understand speech through hearing, with 
special emphasis upon those who have al- 
most no hearing, or none, in the speech 
range. It is based upon the firm belief that 
such children have an inalienable right to 
be taught by persons who are trained to 
teach them and who understand their spe- 
cial needs. It is also based upon the con- 
viction that these children can be most 
satisfactorily taught in segregated classes 
until they reach junior high school level, 
either in a day or residential school for 
the deaf, or in day classes for the deaf in 
public school systems large enough to pro- 
vide classes which have a spread of no 
more than three grades per class. Only 
trained personnel can administer adequate- 
ly major components ir the adjustment of 
the profoundly deaf child: (a) develop- 
ment of the means of communication, and 
(b) adequate interpersonal relationships. 
It is a challenge to educators of the deaf to 
improve their present methods of teaching 
the profoundly deaf so that reasonable as- 
surance may be given parents that their 
child will be able to communicate satisfac- 
torily with those who are unaccustomed to 
the speech of the deaf. 

Parents who have just realized that their 
child is deaf tend to be concerned chiefly 
with their child’s ability to communicate. 
Speech is vitally important, and parents 
have every right to know what is the op- 
timum to be expected, and factors which 
may prevent the optimum from being 
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reached. Parents should realize that nor- 
maley of speech is in direct relation to the 
degree of hearing loss, and the age of on- 
set of deafness. 


The Speech Potential 


Proficiency in speech in a profoundly 
deaf child is dependent upon methods other 
than amplification, and reflects a positive 
attitude toward speech from the teacher, 
parents, child, school staff and friends of 
the family. Speech is a laborious task to 
the deaf child, and he needs constant en- 
couragement. If a profoundly deaf child is 
given speech work by a trained teacher, is 
exposed to a prospeech atmosphere, and 
has reasonably constant attendance at 
school, he should develop speech which is 
at least as intelligible to the general pub- 
lic as the broken English of a foreigner. 

Many systems of teaching speech to the 
deaf have been tried. All have had suc- 
cesses. All have had failures. At the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf we have 
found that the vibration method of teach- 
ing speech is unusually successful with 
those children who have little or no hear- 
ing in the speech range. Although we have 
heen using this system for only three years, 
we feel that we can predict that our pro- 
foundly deaf children will develop speech 
intelligible to persons unaccustomed to 
their speech.' Two challenges now con- 
front us in Rhode Island: Why is vibra- 
tion successful? How can we improve our 
methods further? If we had the answer to 
the first question, we might be able to 
expedite the answer to the second, which is 
now being settled by trial and error. 


The Problem of Language 


Since the development of speech is not 
an end in itself, but only a means by which 
the child can communicate his ideas and 
receive those of others, mastery of the 
English language is most important for a 
deaf child. Understanding the English lan- 
guage, and expressing himself in correct 
English, are two great barriers in the ad- 
justment of a deaf person. Any teacher 
of the deaf could cite innumerable exam- 
ples to prove there is no such thing as 
simple English. Consider the implications 

1 Editor's note: For a further explanation see Miss 


Gruver's article, ‘The Tadoma Method," in the Janu- 
ary 1955 Volta Review, p. 17-19 
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of the word just, for example, as used 
colloquially : 

The mail just came. 

He just missed his train. 

I can just reach the top shelf. 

The judge's decision seemed just. 

What should be done when a child 
insists that the governor of his state is 
deaf? A trained teacher would track the 
rumor to its source, a newspaper headline, 
“Governor Deaf to Pleas.” The old chest- 
nut “DiMaggio Dies on Third” is not very 
funny to a teacher of the deaf who tries 
to cope with explaining such language 
vagaries day in and day out. Nor is it easy 
for a teacher of the deaf to explain satis- 
factorily to a child why we go to town, 
but we do not go to down town. 

Experienced teachers have devised 
methods to assist in language learning, 
but the problem is far from solved. All 
conscientious teachers of the deaf are 
troubled by the inadequacy of our current 
methods and are disturbed by the claims 
of the advocates of public school place- 
ment that language can be casually ab- 
sorbed with the aid of a few special lessons 
once a day, or less. Children with partial 
hearing who enter schools for the deaf, 
after failing in public school situations, 
show language disabilities similar to those 
shown by children who have been taught 
in segregated situations, strengthening the 
belief that English is not easily learned 
by any child with impaired hearing. 


Abstract Concepts 


One of the least understood language 
difficulties of the profoundly deaf is their 
trouble in grasping abstract concepts. 
When we attempt to teach the abstract, we 
hecome more and more aware of our de- 
pendency upon words to teach words. We 
can teach the concept of cat with ease. 
We can show pictures of cats, draw cats, 
or bring a real cat to the classroom. We 
can even demonstrate the verb fo purr 
with the help of a cooperative pussy; but 
how do we explain the adjective catty? 
It can be done only by using words to 
explain the word. Would it occur to a 
teacher of children of normal hearing that 
the word catty would need extended expla- 
nation? A trained teacher of the deaf 
would realize it. 

The experienced educator of the deaf 
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realizes that learning to speak is but one 
of the major difficulties of the profoundly 
deaf. The amazingly complicated task of 
absorbing the English language, with its 
rules characterized by exceptions, is even 
more difficult than acquisition of speech 
and lipreading. 


Social Isolation 


Still more important in the adjustment 
of the profoundly deaf is the social isola- 
tion which they will surely encounter at 
some time in their lives. It can be under- 
stood only by persons keenly aware of its 
implications. The effect of social isolation 
can be combated in two ways: (a) by 
association with hearing persons, and (b) 
by association with others who have similar 
problems. Neither is sufficient alone. It 
is axiomatic that the deaf child will live 
in a world of the hearing, but just as group 
therapy can assist the emotionally unstable, 
so also can the knowledge that one is a 
member of a group with similar handicaps 
be a type of therapy. It must not be for- 
gotten that there exists emotional, mental 
and social segregation of the deaf, which 
are far more serious than physical segre- 
gation for educational purposes, 


Interpersonal Adjustment 


Interpersonal adjustment of the deaf 
child depends, in part, upon adequate 
means of communication, including an un- 
derstanding of such abstract concepts as 
love, friendship, hate, dislike, sportsman- 
ship and patriotism. From early childhood, 
as his means of communication improves, 
the child must be led from the concrete to 


an awareness of the abstract. “Taking 
turns” at age four leads into “sportsman- 


ship” at fourteen. 


Interpersonal adjustment is dependent 
further upon opportunity for give-and- 
take with one’s peers. It is questionable 
whethei the deaf child has an equal oppor- 
tunity for equal competition when he is 
allowed to associate with hearing children 
only, Sometimes the competition may be 
too much. Other times it may not be 
enough. For example, Thelma, a_ pupil 
in a residential school for the deaf, is ten 
years old and a born leader. At school 
the children usually follow her suggestions 
for playtime activities, but if they choose 
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a game she dislikes, Thelma weeps, stamps 
her feet and retires from the scene. After 
one week, when her wishes had been rather 
consistently opposed, Thelma announced to 
her parents, that she wished to become a 
day pupil. The possibilities were discussed 
with the school authorities. In the course 
of the conversation it was brought out 
that her hearing playmates always gave 
in to Thelma because she was deaf. The 
parents agreed that Thelma was receiving 
a better opportunity for social adjustment 
with her deaf friends, where deafness was 
not a factor, and where she was learning, 
on equal terms, that her behavior was 
not acceptable to the group. 

Deaf children need the security 
equality offered by association with others 
handicapped in a similar fashion. They 
also need the stimulation and challenge of 
association with children of their own age 
who do not have handicaps. A good school 
should offer both. 

A deaf person should not be expected 
to be fully at ease with those who can 
hear, before he himself has become at 
ease with his handicap. Unfortunately most 
people not acquainted with those who are 
deaf think of them as “different.” If a 
hearing man gets into a street fight, the 
matter may go no further than the police 
blotter; but if he is deaf, the incident may 
be given a half-column in the newspaper. 
Reckless driving means just the usual 
penalties for a hearing person; but the 
reckless driving of one deaf person may, 
and has, threatened the driving privileges 
of all deaf persons. Progress has been 
made in educating the public to the reali- 
zation that the distinction often made be- 
tween the deaf and those of normal hear- 
ing is not fair to the deaf person. However, 
a deaf child must learn to be aware of this 
attitude and meet it realistically. The reali- 
zation of this difference between himself 
and those who can hear is an important 
aspect of the personal integration of a deaf 
person. 


and 


Proximity Is Not Enough 
Mere proximity between deaf children 
and those of normal hearing is not in itself 
sufficient to create mutual understanding 
between the two groups. Education for the 
deaf child, in an environment which recog- 
nizes his need for adjustment to a biased 
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world, is essential. Continuous sympa- 
thetic guidance from teachers and parents 
who are aware of this attitude can assist 
these children in making their differences 
almost nonexistent, and prepare them to 
meet prejudice with the greatest possible 
equanimity, 


The Need for a Sense of Humor 


The development of a sense of humor 
can be of help. Humor remains undefined, 
despite many attempts. When considered 
as a factor in the integration of a deaf 
person, it should be thought of as a sense 
of proportion—a placing of things in their 
proper perspective. Those of us who can 
hear do not always find this easy, so we 
should feel a keener sense of obligation to 
our deaf friends in assisting them to 
develop a saving sense of humor and pro- 
portion, For example, Miss Priscilla Pit- 
tenger rendered a valuable service by help- 
ing to place the attitude of deaf persons 
toward their own speech in its proper 
perspective.” 


Important Relationships 


Those who work with deaf children 
should lose no opportunity to point out 
to them relationships between persons and 
events. Frequently the event as seen is not 
the whole picture, and we must keep in 
mind constantly that usually the deaf child 
only sees the event. A major league ball 
player may argue with the umpire vocifer- 
ously, but a deaf boy finds that copving 
the action may land him on the bench. 

Language difficulties multiply the prob- 
lems of those who would assist the deaf in 
understanding situations. It is hard for 
a deaf child to understand that although 
one would like the Red Sox to win the 
pennant, one believes the Yankees wil) do 
so. Abstract concepts place a barrier to 
understanding that can be removed only 
by a teacher or parents with ingenuity, 
understanding and experience. Anyone 
who has attempted religious and moral 
education of the deaf will testify to the 
difficulty in answering their questions 
about such concepts as the soul, and God. 
Moreover, one must convey to deaf chil- 
dren the idea that although we teach 


* Pittenger, Priscilla, “Speech and the Deaf Adult.” 
Volta Review, 56:449-51, December 1954. 
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“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” there 
are times when kindness outweighs truth- 
fulness; that sometimes one does not say 
“You look old,” even when it is true. To 
live harmoniously with others, a deaf 
child must not only know right from 
wrong, but how to analyze the inevitable 
choice between two wrongs, and to choose 
the lesser. 

The double and ever-present problem 
of communication and interpersonal rela- 
tionships must be conquered. Improved 
hearing aids have reduced to some extent 
the number of children classified as pro- 
foundly deaf. This minority is a challenge 
to the teaching profession. We must con- 
stantly strive to develop better methods of 
teaching speech to the profoundly deaf 
until we have found ways to aid their 
speech which can assist them as much as 
hearing aids have helped those with more 


They Are 


NELL Dric 


HERE were 18,940 more students in the 

Los Angeles City Schools in February 
1955 than in February 1954! This was the 
astounding statement issued by the Statis- 
tical Office. It, in some way, helps to ex- 
plain why the classes in special education 
have expanded in proportion to the growth 
of the city which has been, and continues 
to be, phenomenal. From 1914, when the 
first senior high class for the deaf was 
started with five students in the care of one 
specially trained teacher, the enrollment in 
both junior and senior high classes has 
increased to 116 at the present time. These 
students are served by a staff of eleven spe- 
cially trained teachers in four centers. 
Indications are that along with the city’s 
population, the number in the Secondary 
Classes for the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing will hit a new high in September 1955. 
Other special schools and classes for the 
physically and mentally handicapped have 
also increased in number and scope. 

In Los Angeles, we believe that because 





Mrs. Reed is coordinator of Secondary Classes for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 
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residual hearing. Meanwhile we must be 
cautious about discarding methods which 
have proved successful in the past, and be 
properly skeptical of ones that sound too 
easy. There is no easy way to teach speech 
to the profoundly deaf, just as there is no 
easy way to retrain muscles injured by 
polio. Both need trained personnel. 

The profoundly deaf have an enviable 
record of becoming well-adjusted, self- 
supporting citizens. The next few years 
will probably show an increasing number 
of deaf children in proportionate growth 
with the expected school population. There 
is a serious obligation placed upon those 
who have been trained to teach the deaf 
to see that facilities are provided to care 
for these children so that they may also 
be responsible citizens, secure in their 
personal adjustment, and at ease with 
their fellow man. 


Prepared 


cs REeep 


young deaf children have so many prob- 
lems peculiar to no one but deaf children, 
they should have their preschool, primary 
and elementary fundamental training in a 
school devoted entirely to their needs. 
Since it is also the purpose of the educa- 
tional system to prepare its students to 
take their places in the community as use- 
ful citizens, the Secondary Classes for the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing are organ- 
ized with this purpose well in mind. After 
the value of the senior high classes had 
been well established, the first junior high 
class for the deaf was started in 1927 at 
the James A. Foshay Junior High. The 
principal philosophy of the program is to 
equip the acoustically handicapped student 
to take his place in an adult hearing world 
educationally, vocationally and socially. 
To attain this goal, the deaf and severely 
hard of hearing boys and girls begin a 
program of gradual integration with norm- 
ally hearing students when they reach the 
junior high level. After receiving the very 
excellent and highly specialized instruction 
in the elementary grades, from preschool 
at the age of three, through the sixth grade, 
which is offered at the Mary FE. Bennett 
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School and its Van Ness Branch, and 
which is now also offered at the newly 
established Hyde Park School, the students 
are transferred to one of the two junior 
high centers, depending upon their area 
of residence. These centers are housed in 
two of the regular junior high schools, 
each of which has a school population of 
1100 to 1200 students. The center at 
Foshay Junior High has an enrollment 
at present of 49 students with five spec- 
ially trained teachers, while at the Le Conte 
Junior High center there are 24 students 
with two special teachers. As new classes 
are enrolled only in September, each of 
the. junior high centers has only three 
grades each semester. During the Fall 
Semester they are B7’s, B8’s and B9’s, 
while in the Spring Semester they are A7’s, 
A8’s and A9’s, In each center the special 
rooms are equipped with very fine group 
hearing aids. Each center also has a 
Trainear with multiple head sets which 
can be used as a portable group aid, as 
well as for speech improvement and audi- 
tory training. Each center has one or 
more projectors for using all types of 
audio-visual materials. The center at 
Foshay Junior High has a well-equipped 
handicraft room set up primarily for the 
multiple handicapped group, but used with 
great joy by all the students at that center. 


Integration Is Gradual 


The integrated program is started very 
gradually and according to individual 
needs. As 7th graders all the deaf and 
severely hard of hearing youngsters attend 
physical education classes with normally 
hearing children, The girls also take B7 
sewing and A7 cooking with regular 
classes. while the 7th grade boys take four 
10-week exploratory shop classes with 
normally hearing boys. The total enroll- 
ment in these homemaking and shop classes 
is kept as small as possible, usually about 
20-25 students. If a large group of 8 or 
10 deaf students is enrolled in one class. 
one of the special teachers is assigned 
to, accompany the group to assist the regu- 
lar teacher and to give these youngsters 
the individual instruction they may need. 
Vocabulary used in shop and homemaking 
classes is coordinated into 7th grade Eng- 
lish class work, taught by the special teach- 
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ers. All the 7th grade academic subjects 
are taught by the specially trained teachers 
in their own rooms where the hearing aid 
equipment can also be utilized. In addi- 
tion, at Foshay Junior High, the 7th 
graders have one period of art and craft 
under the instruction of a_ specialized 
teacher. 

Physical education and shop, or home- 
making, then, are the two classes in which 
the 7th graders are first programmed with 
normally hearing students, It has been 
our experience, through the years, that 
integration is most successful in these two 
areas. These are also the areas in which 
they will undoubtedly have the most par- 
ticipation with hearing people in the 
future. When they have learned to play 
and work with hearing teenagers, we feel 
they have taken quite a step toward the 
self-sufficiency needed to meet the demands 
of a normal adult life. 


Grouping of Students 


By the end of the 7th grade year, some 
adjustments have been made and abilities 
have been further evaluated. On the basis 
of achievement and reading ability, the 
students are grouped into those ready to 
start integration in regular academic 
classes, and those not yet ready or unable 
to keep up with regular academic classes. 
Integration with normally hearing students 
in academic classes is begun in the 8th 
grade by those students whose reading 
ability warrants it. A_ specially trained 
teacher always accompanies a group of 
deaf students to the regular class where 
she gives them any additional explanation 
and assistance they may need to keep up 
with the work of the hearing students. 
The deaf students are encouraged to get 
as much of the instruction as_ possible 
from the regular teacher of the class and 
to participate in the class recitation when- 
ever they can. However, the special teacher 
is there throughout the period to be sure 
that they get the most out of the class and 
to give any necessary individual instruc- 
tion. 

In the A8 semester, for those who are 
able to do so, another academic class with 
regular students is added. It is in this 
semester also that they are allowed the first 
elective courses. Many of them choose to 
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begin typing instruction at this time. One 
of the special teachers is assigned to ac- 
company the group of deaf students to a 
regular typing class and is responsible for 
seeing that they understand the instruction 
given to the rest of the class. At this time, 
after having had six 10-week exploratory 
shop courses, the boys may choose the 
shop in which they wish to take more ad- 
vanced work, The girls may choose sewing, 
cooking, arts or craft. Occasionally there 
is a student whose ability and desire war- 
rants his beginning Spanish as an elective, 
Some are also scheduled for office or li- 
brary practice. 

This group, which has the reading com- 
prehension necessary to do most of the 
required reading of the regular classes, 
usually takes all of the academic subjects 
of the 9th grade with normally hearing 
classes. A special teacher accompanies 
them to all academic classes. As the stu- 
dents in this group go on into senior high 
school, they continue to have the help of 
specially trained teachers. As they pro- 


gress, however, their interests vary so that 
when required subjects have been com- 
pleted they begin to branch out into more 


electives. They may go to more and more 
classes “on their own,” always having a 
study period with one of the special 
teachers who keeps in contact with the 
regular teachers and so is able to coach 
the deaf students and give them the extra 
help they may need. 


The Slower Learning Students 


As mentioned earlier, one of the groups 
consists of students not yet ready or able 
to keep up with regular academic classes. 
They may have average or better perform- 
ance potentialities, but lack the language 
and the reading ability to keep up with a 
regular class. For this group, the academic 
subjects are all taught in the specially 
equipped rooms, in small groups of 7-12, 
by trained teachers of the deaf. Here the 
regular course of study is the pattern, but 
it is simplified and adjusted to meet the 
needs of these slower learning deaf chil- 
dren. Much stress is laid on increasing 
vocabularies, improving reading compre- 
hension, and the ability to express them- 
selves better in both oral and written 
language. 
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For these adjustment groups, the spe- 
cially trained teachers at the senior high 
level have also adjusted the academic 
courses that are required, These courses 
are taught by the special teachers in small 
group classes. In the English courses, they 
stress the acquisition of better vocabular- 
ies, the necessity to read for comprehen- 
sion, the importance of observing life’s 
incidents, and the ability to communicate 
to others these observations and their 
subsequent ideas. The life science course 
deals with the essential knowledge they 
must have about their bodies and the care 
of their health and well-being. In_ the 
math classes, fundamentals are drilled and 
reasoning problems deal with the every- 
day problems they meet in school and at 
home. U.S. history and government 
courses, which are required by law, are 
very difficult for the slow learner and the 
adjustment deaf student. In these classes 
the special teacher attempts to cover just 
the essentials. 

Most of the adjustment pupils are quite 
capable of doing vocational class work 
with the normally hearing students. .Some- 
times it is possible for one of the special 
teachers to accompany a group to one of 
these classes. A special teacher always 
accompanies the deaf students to such 
classes as driver education and any aca- 
demic classes in which a group is enrolled. 

At the Foshay Junior High center there 
is also a multiple handicapped group. This 
group ranges in size from 7 to 11. Because 
of their limited ability in reading and 
language skills, these children attend only 
two academic classes, These are English, 
in which vocabulary building and reading 
are stressed, and math, in which just the 
basic skills are drilled. Since very short 
retention is prevalent among the young- 
sters in this group, progress is, of course, 
slow. The children in this group are given 
two or three periods of craft work with the 
special art and craft teacher. Some of the 
boys are able to go to the regular shop 
classes and the girls can usually take the 
regular sewing and cooking courses. They 
are all, of course, in the regular physical 
education classes with the exception of 
those for whom rest is prescribed by the 
school doctor, Having instruction in handi- 
crafts for two or three periods daily, most 
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of the students are able to develop a knowl- 
edge of tools and their use, and to acquire 
some manual dexterity that can be used 
in some way vocationally, Some of these 
multiple handicapped pupils are referred 
to a sheltered workshop situation, while 
others are referred to the State Rehabilita- 
tion Office for further training. Some are 
transferred to one of the senior high centers 
for more advanced shopwork. 


In addition to the constant practice they 
get in lipreading in all their classes, each 
student in these junior and senior high 
school classes is scheduled for special lip- 
reading lessons in accordance with his 
needs and program. Some students are 
excused from physical education or art or 
craft classes for one or two periods a week 
for this. Others who have not been in 
special classes before, or those who have 
little or no lipreading skill, may be pro- 
grammed for this class one period daily. 
Speech improvement is also scheduled 
according to the needs of the pupils. Some 
semesters a whole class may have speech 
one period daily, At other times the speech 
teacher will set up a schedule having one, 
two or several students coming from other 
classes for 15 or 20 minutes of concen- 
trated work on particular speech problems. 
The lipreading and speech improvement 
are, of course, taught by the specially 
trained teachers. These classes are very 
flexible and rhythm and auditory training 
are a part of either or both as the need is 
indicated, 


Transportation for all the students en- 


rolled in the Secondary Classes for the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing is furnished 
by the Board of Education. Most of the 
junior high students are carried to and 
from school by school bus. Those who 
prefer it, as most of the senior high stu- 


dents do, are issued free ticket books for 
use on public streetcars or busses. 

Besides the students who reside within 
the boundaries of the Los Angeles City 
School District, the Secondary Classes for 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing also 
enroll deaf and severely hard of hearing 
pupils from nearby school districts which 
do not have secondary programs for their 
acoustically impaired children. California 
State Laws provide for the making of con- 
tracts between school districts for the pur- 
pose of providing special educational 
facilities for all psysically handicapped 
children. 

Besides the four centers for the deaf and 
severely hard of hearing, there are four 
traveling teachers who provide lipreading 
instruction in 32 junior highs and 21 
senior highs for those students who have a 
slight loss of hearing but are able to re- 
main in regular school situations. Each 
traveling teacher serves approximately 140 
students each week. They work in close 
contact with the counselors, health co- 
ordinators, and school nurses. In cases 
where there is an increase in the severity 
of the loss, the academic progress of the 
student is evaluated. If the need is indi- 
cated, a transfer to one of the special 
centers is arranged so that more individual 
instruction in all subjects can be available. 

Although no facilities are provided for 
a systematic check on students who have 
graduated from the Secondary Classes for 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Los 
Angeles, it has heen possible to keep in 
casual contact with many of them. Subse- 
quent reports of their successes in adult 
life indicate that the program of gradual 
integration maintained in these classes has 
heen of great value in preparing deaf and 
hard of hearing boys and girls for their 
future in a hearing world. 


Association Staff to Attend Hartford Convention 


Miss Alice Dunlap and Miss Minnie Hill. 
staff members of the Volta Bureau and the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, will attend the 1955 meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf to be held in West Hartford, Conn., 
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on June 26-July 1. Volta Bureau books, 
pamphlets and other professional material 
will be on display, and plans are also being 
made for a first showing of the Associa- 
tion’s new historical hearing aid exhibit, 
containing many of the early models. 
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Learning a Foreign Language 


Mrs. Joun C. BRAUER 


(Editor’s note: The letter published 
below was written to Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
well-known retired lipreading teacher and 
author. Because of her interest in the 
deaf person’s ability to learn foreign lan- 
guages, Miss Bruhn wrote to Mrs. Brauer 
asking for information about her daugh- 
ter’s experience in learning German.) 


Dear Miss BRUHN: 

Our daughter, Barbara, is profoundly 
deaf and depends entirely upon lipreading. 
My brother-in-law, who has often spoken 
to us about you, has probably told you 
that Barbara attended the Lutheran Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in Detroit from the time 
she was three until she was ten. At that 
time we entered her in the public schools 
of Evanston, Ill. She had about one-half 
hour’s special help four times a week from 
the teacher of the deaf in our public 
schools. She had completed her freshman 
year at high school when we left for 
Germany. 

Barbara knew no German whatever when 
we went over there. Neither did I! I had 
fought to have her take Latin when she 
was a freshman, but all the “experts” 
advised against it, saying that I expected 
too much of the child. We entered our 
two younger children in German schools, 
but, of course, we couldn’t do that with 
Barbara. There was a school for British 
Occupation Force children in Hamburg, 
but after investigation we found that it 
did not meet our needs. We wrote home 
for more school books than we had taken 
with us in the subjects Barbara would 
have taken for her sophomore year. I 
started working with her until my husband 
was able to find a tutor for her. We were 
fortunate in that, because we found a 
young German girl who had just returned 
from America where she had been an 
exchange student for a year. She was so 
homesick for America that she was at her 
wit’s end and welcomed the job as 
Barbara’s tutor. 

There is such a wide gulf in the kind of 
life German teenagers live and that of 
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American teenagers! Of course, they are 
not “teenagers” over there at all. If they 
are in school, they go to school and study 
—period. If they are no longer in school, 
they work long hours. Barbara’s biggest 





Barnie, Evanston, Il 
Barbara Ann Brauer 


problem was sheer loneliness, so we were 
very happy to have a tutor who wasn’t too 
many years older. They had school every 
morning from 9:00 to 1:00, including 
Saturday. German was one of the school 
subjects, and Barbara worked very hard 
at it because she was anxious to read the 
signs we saw all over and to be able to 
converse with some of the people we met. 
Undoubtedly it was a tremendous help in 
her progress to have a private tutor in the 
language. However, since our return she 
has continued with German in high school, 
both in her junior and now in her senior 
year. The classes are large, her teacher 
is extraordinarily hard to lipread, and she 
has still continued to make very excellent 
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progress, Her marks have been consistently 
high. 

We visited a school for the deaf in 
Germany and found that they use much the 
same method of teaching that we use in 
schools for the deaf here. Barbara had a 
lot of fun that morning, talking in German 
with the German deaf students and with 
the teacher, Herr Dr. Schmidt, Barbara 
did not have a teacher of ‘the’ deaf in 
Germany except for the help I gave her in 
English and her father gave her in pro- 
nouncing German. 

One big advantage of the German lan- 
guage is that it is pronounced exactly as 
it is spelled. I would make this observa- 
tion: Since deaf children learn their 
mother tongue as a “foreign language,” 
both in sentence construction and in pro- 
nunciation, they are somewhat conditioned 
to learning other foreign languages. 

Mrs. Tracy told me once that her son 
John had been quite successful in learning 
Spanish and that she felt it was a good 
language for deaf students to study. 

Because of my own difficulty with the 
German language (I am still studying it 
and still way behind Barbara!), | feel 
that Barbara’s progress is remarkable. 

After four months of studying the lan- 


guage, Barbara had enough of a founda- 
tion to get along with some of the girls and 
boys her age. They had studied English 
for several years but were not able to 
speak it very well. So they improved their 
English with Barbara, while she improved 
her German with them. At first Barbara 
said to me: “Oh, Mother, it’s so boring to 
be with German girls. We just sit around 
and act polite to each other.” As they got 
to know each other better, it was more 
fun and not so “stiff.” 

Barbara plans to continue with German 
in college next year. We are very thank- 
ful that she had the experience of living 
for a year in a foreign country and that 
she is “at home” in two languages. She 
wanted to take French for a year or two, 
but her heavy high school program did 
not leave room for another language and 
we felt that it was better for her to con- 
tinue with German until it was really a 
part of her, before starting another lan- 
guage. 

I don’t know if I have answered your 
auestions or given you what you wanted. 
If you have any other questions, please 
write me again. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs. Joun) Lituian C. BRAUER 


AUDIOLOGY FOUNDATION SPONSORS TWO 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


The Audiology Foundation, with headquarters in Glenview, Ill, has agreed to un- 
derwrite the publication of two important lipreading books being reprinted by the Volta 


Bureau. 
Bureau. 


Many requests for these books, long out of print, have been received by the 


The third edition of What People Say: The Nitchie School Basie Course in Lipread- 








ing, was written by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli and is now ready 
for distribution. The new edition contains minor revisions and the inclusion of instruc- 
tions for home study. Material in the book was prepared with the object of reproducing 
everyday conversation as closely as possible. 


A new printing of Martha Bruhn’s Mueller-Walle Method of Lipreading for the 
Hard of Hearing is in the process of publication and will be ready for distribution in 
August. The Mueller-Walle method of lipreading has been sucessfully taught in the U.S, 
since 1902. 4 


For many years the Volta Bureau has maintained a nonprofit publishing program, 
but budget limitations have prevented or delayed the publication of a number of books. 
lor the most part these are titles which have not been published commercially because of 
their limited market. The assistance of the Audiology Foundation, in making two addi- 
tional lipreading books available, is gratefully acknowledged by the officers, directors 
and staff of the Volta Bureau and the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
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Eurythmics 


KATHLEEN J, WOJAN 


URYTHMICS is a system developed 

for promoting harmony between mind 
and body so as to assure rhythmic motion 
of the limbs. It is understood that a body 
which is rhythmical and well coordinated 
is usually a healthy body. The slow rhyth- 
mic movements help to develop good pos- 
ture and carriage, better circulation and 
nerve control. 

Development of balance, adjustment of 
body weight and sense of direction are 
very important and must be developed 
gradually. Some children are slower than 
others in the development of physical 
activity and require a longer period of 
time to develop mental and muscular co- 
ordination. Each one of us has a sense of 
rhythm. Some develop it to a greater 
degree than others, but all children must 
be encouraged to participate in any activity 
which will help toward its development. 

Dancing is one of the most beneficial 
forms of exercise, largely because it exhila- 
rates the mind and body and helps to 
release tension. 


The Nursery Groups 


At the Lexington School children in 
nursery groups attend rhythm classes twice 
a week for a period of fifteen minutes 
ten minutes at the piano and five minutes 
of game and body work. Groups of not 
more than seven or eight gather around 
the piano at one time. Nursery children 
enjoy standing on low benches placed 
around the piano. They put their heads 
and arms on the top of the piano, feeling 
the vibrations and remaining very quiet 
until the music stops, then lifting their 
heads immediately. This exercise is fol- 
lowed by a visual exercise using the same 
rhythm and later returning to the feel of 
the rhythm through vibration. It is impor- 
tant that the child see the rhythm as well 
as feel it. 

Nursery school children enjoy action 
songs based on their vocabulary. Our 
children find particular pleasure in such 


Mrs. Wojan teaches eurythmices at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City 
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songs as “My airplane goes up, up, up and 
down, down, down—Stop! Stop!” Other 
favorites are “Bunny Rabbits’ ears go up 
down, up down” and “Come take a ride on 
the merry-go-round; go round and round 
and round.” 

New songs are written and added as the 
children’s vocabulary increases, using 
simple repetitive phrases. Exercises to 
stimulate observation are included and 
enjoyed by the children. After working 
at the piano these action songs are en- 
larged and used as action games. For 
example, after “singing” about the rabbit 
the children are divided into two groups, 
one on either side of the room. One group 
wears rabbit hats with ears and the second 
group holds carrots, saying “Come, come.” 
The first group hop toward the children 
holding the carrots, take the carrots and 
hop back to place. More words and actions 
are added as the children’s vocabulary 
grows: “Nice” rabbit—lifting ears and 
saying “Up Down,” “Go Home Rabbit,” 
etc. All of these action songs are started 
in simple form, and just grow and grow 
in word and action. 

The above is an example of the numer- 
ous activities used with the nursery groups. 


Preschool and Primary Pupils 


For prechool and primary pupils, lesson 
periods of not less than one-half hour are 
held twice a week. Time is divided be- 
tween vibrations, songs, preparatory work 
for body coordination, rhythmic body ex- 
ercises and observation exercises. The chil- 
dren are grouped around the piano, with 
hands on the lid. They are aware of the 
vibrations and feel (and in some cases 
hear) the difference between intensity of 
vibration-——strong and weak, going from 
diminuendo to crescendo, They also learn 
to distinguish different rhythms such as 
“Run, March, Stop, Hop.” As the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary increases, new songs are 
added using meaningful phrases such as 
“Move over,” “I can’t see,” etc. They are 
also taught many short, simple songs such 
as “Brother John,” “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat,” “Billy Boy” (part song), “Here 
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We Come Awalking down the Street,” 
“The Pumpkin Face,” “The Little Indians,” 
“The More We Get Together,” and “The 
Wooden Shoes.” Many new exercises and 
foot movements are added. Stimulation to 
knee action is encouraged, along with the 
development of balance. Children also 
begin to learn short dances at this stage. 


The Older Children 


Children above the primary grades have 
one lesson each week. Exercises at the 
piano are continued, with more stress on 
group work, As an example, one to eight 
children are grouped around the piano 
and music is played in 4/4 time. The first 
child claps 1, 2, 3, 4; the second child 
claps on the first beat of the second group 
of four. This continues until all the chil- 
dren join the group. Each child must then 
discontinue clapping on the fourth beat 
until all are silent. 


Dancing 


For children above the primary grades 
dances are added in complete form, includ- 
ing tap dancing, ballet, interpretive danc- 
ing, character dancing and social dancing. 
The children love to dance, are always 
anxious to take part in the dance demon- 
strations, and are thrilled when chosen to 
be one of the group. Dances are practiced 
not too long before presentation. This is 
important as the children then retain the 
newness of the dance and do not have time 
to become careless through overpractice. 
Also, if they have not been practicing too 
long their anticipation is still keen. There 








is great excitement as the children are 
fitted for their costumes, These are made 
by the Vocational Department at the Lex- 
ington School and may vary from an 
authenic Dutch costume to a Ballet Tutu 
or the unusual exotic modern costumes for 
tap dances. 

Dance steps are not taught by imitation 
only, but by having the children memorize 
the patterns and sequences. This is a much 
greater task to the deaf child since there 
is no music to alert the mind to the change 
of step. Many children are able to dance 
with rhythm when dancing alone, but 
find it difficult to adjust their rhythm to 
that of the group. Their observance of the 
rhythmic beat is faulty and much more 
time must therefore be spent on exercises 
of observation. At any public performance 
the children must be able to execute the 
dances without any direction or coaching. 
This is important and is the only way to 
develop self-confidence and to give the 
children the assurance they need to feel 
successful. 

Standing around the piano and speaking 
the words to the rhythm of the vibration 
is always a pleasure for the children. For 
this work songs with many different 
rhythms are helpful. “Question and 
answer” songs have an added interest if 
the class is divided and each group sings 
one part. This keeps the children alert and 
is alwave a pleasure to them. The exercises 
the children do, combining body action 
and vowel sounds with prolonged tone, 
help to develop breath support. 

To all these activities there 
added fun—and we do have fun. 


must be 


DR. HUDGINS TO HEAD SUMMER MEETING PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, director of research at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass., has been named chairman of the Program Committee for the 
1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. The 
meeting will be held in Los Angeles on June 11-15, 1956, with headquarters at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. Mrs. Spencer Tracy, director of the John Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Stahlem, principal of the Mary E. Bennett School, are co-chairmen of the Gen- 
eral Committee, with Dr. Edgar L. Lowell serving as executive coordinator. Dr. Lowell 


is Administrator of the John Tracy Clinic. 


More complete announcements about the 


meeting will be published in forthcoming issues of the Volta Review. Program sugges- 
tions are invited and may be sent to Dr. Hudgins or to Miss Alice Dunlap at the Volta 


Bureau. 
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Visible 
DreDRICH KOESTER, 


Herr Koester’s article describes his use of a 
Visible Speech Direct Translator in working with 
a group of deaf children. The instrument was 
built at the Atlas Works, Bremen, Germany, and 
was patterned after an American model being 
developed at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories have been in- 
vited to submit an article, for Voura Review 
publication, describing the present status of their 
Visible Speech Project. Herr Koester’s article 
was translated from the German by Dorothea 
Elkan, Hurtwood School, Peaslake nr. Guildford 
Surrey, England.—Editor. 


N 1947 a book entitled Visible Speech, 

by Ralph Potter, George A. Kopp and 
Harriet C. Green, was published in New 
York by D. Van Nostrand Company. It 
is the fundamental work on making speech 
sounds visible on a screen. 

In 1940 Mr. Potter had begun with the 
Project of Visible Speech in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. His two co-authors 
and collaborators are phoneticians and 
speech therapists. 

The main task being carried ovt by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories is to improve 
and increase telephonic communication, 
having foremost in mind the normal sub- 
scriber. But the needs of the deaf are not 
forgotten. The hard of hearing are helped 
to some extent by amplifiers attached to 
the ordinary receivers, but up to now there 
has been no solution for the totally deaf. 
In order to help them, the development of 
an instrument which would make speech 
sounds visible was undertaken, The pres- 
ent research is a continuation of an old tra- 
dition in the Bell family. In 1867 Melville 
Bell published a book, under the title Visi- 
ble Speech, which described a phonetic 
script invented to enable anybody to pro- 
nounce a foreign language correctly. His 
son, Graham, was also interested in the 
problem of deafness and tried to find a 
means to make spoken language visible. 
He did not achieve this aim but his work 
led to the invention of the telephone. 

For the recognition and differentiation 
of speech sounds a visible and legible form 
must show frequency, intensity and time. 
As our sounds are composed of a multitude 
of sound waves which the normal ear can 
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Speech 
BREMEN, GERMANY 


analyze, so the eye must also analyze sound 
waves represented on a screen. 

The book contains a description of the 
instrument, a report on the encouraging 
progress which the first group of readers of 
visible sounds made, a syllabus for the 
tuition of the various sounds and sugges- 
tions for the application of the invention 
by doctors of speech defects, phoneticians, 
people learning a foreign language or 
studying animal voices, musicians and 
teachers of the deaf. 


Instrument Built in Germany 


The author of this article, a teacher of 
the deaf, learned about the new venture 
through a lecture held by Professor Meyer 
Eppler of Bonn University in 1952, The 
professor had no instrument available but 
with the help of lantern slides he introduced 
his audience to the American invention, 
In February 1953 the Atlas Works in 
Bremen, Germany, manufacturers of hear- 
ing aids and audiometers, brought out an 
instrument built on the American model to 
be used for experiments only. Herr Koester 
was most impressed and when asked to 
try it out in his school he gladly agreed. 
Having become familiar with the working 
of the set, he soon realized that it might well 
become a useful aid in improving speech. 
He was doubtful whether, as far as school 
children were concerned, it would he ad- 
visable to use it for speechreading especial- 
ly if speech were received by telephone or 
radio, This was the aim the Americans 
had foremost in mind. To be able to read 
one must first have acquired language. 
This involves not only vocabulary but also 
knowledge of structure and idioms. 


The Experimental Groups 


The experiments were carried out with 
children who were in their third year of 
schooling—ages 9 and 10, The children 
had to go in the afternoon to the Atlas 
Works where the set was installed. Pupils 
who lived outside Bremen could therefore 
not be included, There was an interrup- 
tion of the training through illness and the 
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summer holidays. During this first course 
of experiments photos were taken of speech 
patterns of hearing and deaf individuals, 
which showed great differences. 


Conducting the Experiment 


In February the set was installed in a 
dark room in the school for the deaf and 
the experiment was continued under more 
favorable circumstances and according to 
the following plan: No words or sentences 
were learned by heart, though this would 
have been possible. The sole aim was an 
improvement of mechanical speech. In 
testing. only vowels were used as these give 
quite distinct patterns while it is difficult to 
differentiate between consonants. More- 
over the latter can be developed without 
much difficulty and without using a com- 
plicated instrument. In addition, plosives 
cannot be differentiated on the screen, It 
proved, however, an ideal asset for teach- 
ing German “U” and “O” as the only 
difference between these two sounds is the 
invisible change in the position of the 
tongue while the picture on the screen 
shows a marked difference. 

For several months a class of 1) chil- 
dren practiced three times a week for 45 
minutes, only half of the number at the 
same time. This class had great need of 
speech improvement, as during their first 
year in school they had had only two les- 
sons daily. 

A vowel was spoken into the microphone 
and the screen was fixed so that the pattern 
which stays for a short time could be 
watched, Then the child had to talk. Some- 
times teacher and pupil spoke alternately 
so that the two pictures could be seen and 
compared almost together. The light was 
switched on again and the patterns were 
discussed, In order to alleviate the un- 

leasant change from dark to light a yellow 
Ficht was used, It would be desirable to 
have a set which could be used in a dark- 
ened but not completely dark room and the 


controls and the screen should be so ar- 
ranged that the teacher has his hands free. 

The results achieved are in no way sen- 
sational but they may be convincing enough 
to stimulate some colleagues to take an 
interest in “visible speech.” There are 
several reasons why such an interest would 
be desirable: 


Advantages Noted 


1. It is important that the deaf child 
should see the sounds he produces. If 
taught in the usual way he can see the 
movements of his mouth in the mirror and 
compare them with those of his teacher. 
and he can feel vibration and breath, but 
he cannot see the sound he produces, Only 
the pleasure or displeasure on his teacher's 
face tells him whether he is right or wrong. 
Watching the sound patterns on the screen 
enables the child to check on himself. 

2. The child is also able to watch his 
own progress. It does not take long before 
the more intelligent children begin to 
change their own movements in order to 
alter their speech patterns into those aimed 
at, 

3. It is of great value that at any time, 
and as often as is needed, the sound pat- 
terns can be produced while the pupils are 
watching. This is much more instructive 
than just showing a picture. 

4. Seeing sound patterns helps to im- 
prove breathing as only a continuous and 
unremittent stream of breath produces a 
light glowing band. 

5. It is a check for the teacher. Speech 
thought of as quite acceptable shows on the 
screen considerable deviations from normal 
sounds and indicates that more practice is 
required, 

There will no doubt be many objections 
to the use of the equipment described but 
nevertheless there is the possibility that a 
Visible Speech Direct Translator will one 
day belong to the essential equipment of a 
school for the deaf. 


CORKECTION IN BROOKS ARTICLE 


“A Talk to Parents,” by Mrs. Margaret G. Brooks, appeared in the April 1955 Volta 
Review, page 161. In the article Mrs. Brooks’ daughter was incorrectly listed as a deaf 
child. Mrs. Brooks is founder and director of the Jane Brooks Foundation, Chickasha, 


Okla., but her daughter has normal hearing. 
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Number Fun at Home 


Veronica O'NEILL 


epee else have a wonderful opportunity 
to help their children become aware of 
arithmetical concepts in the most advan- 
tageous manner, ie. teaching arithmetic 
as the need arises in everyday life. When 
we speak of arithmetical concepts, we do 
not mean only “three and two,” etc. These 
are merely a means to an end. Arithmetic 
is based upon two elements: (1) Groupings, 
or the ability to recognize groups of num- 
bers at a glance and to recognize the fact 
that all numbers are made up of groups. 
For example, 24 is made up of two groups 
of ten and a group of four ones. (2) Com- 
parisons of objects and groups. For ex- 
ample, one object is larger than another, 
one object costs more than another. etc. 
Teach these concepts well and a meaningful 
somes gta of the combinations will fol- 
Ow, 


Arithmetic Is Important 


Arithmetic is not only a necessity for the 
business aspects of life but it is just as im- 
portant for its social aspects. Have you 
ever thought of the number concepts in- 
volved in everyday conversation? Con- 
sider meeting a young baby and his mother 
on the street, You ask, “How old is he?” 
“How much does he weigh?” “How many 
teeth does he have?” Then you begin to 
compare him with another baby of the ap- 
proximate age or with your child at that 
age. This simple conversation makes use of 
the two basic principles involved in arith- 
metic. Think of the numbers involved when 
you talk about your weekly shopping list, a 
proposed trip, a new recipe, a garden proj- 
ect, and numerous other instances in every- 
day conversation. 


Arithmetic is much more than number 
work. “Three times two” in isolation 
means little to a child, but by showing him 
a letter with two three-cent stamps affixed 


Miss O'Neill is a teacher at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. Her article is a re 
vision of one which appeared in June 1954 in the 
school's Parents’ Houdaier, It is published here 
in the hope that other parents may find Miss O'Neill's 
suggestions valuable—particularly during the sum 
mer months, 
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this combination can become very mean- 
ingfsl. This amount of postage usually in- 
dicates that the letter has come by air. To 
send a letter by air costs more than regular 
mail. We pay more for convenience and 
We pay six cents for an airmail 
letter. Each combination has many ap- 
plications, The more experiences we can 
give the child and the richer these experi- 
ences, the better will be his understanding 
of number. 

The growth of language and thereby a 
growth in understanding is the prime con- 
cern in the teaching of arithmetic, It is the 
purpose of this article, therefore, to sug- 
gest means of increasing vocabulary to 
stimulate this language growth. Words 
are meaningful to the child only in the 
situations in which they have been experi- 
enced. Remember, the child may have many 
experiences but he will not-associate them 
with similar experiences unless he is made 
aware of the vocabulary each time. He 
may know that his brother is older than 
he, but does he also know that his playmate 
is older? He may know that he is shorter 
than his sister but does he know that one 
pencil is shorter than another? Does he 
know that one dog can be larger than 
another dog and that the same dog can he 
smaller than a third dog? Does he know 
that a paperweight is heavy and that an 
iron is heavier? Comparison is very im- 
portant and teaching the vocabulary of 
these comparisons is vital. Compare the 
members of your family and discuss who 
is the tallest, the shortest, the youngest, the 
oldest, the heaviest, etc. Then compare 
familiar objects using this vocabulary. 
When you are giving the children a candy 
treat ask such questions as: “Who has 
more?” “How many more do you have?” 
“Who has the most of all?” The more in- 
stances you can give the child, the more 
associations he will make and before long 
he himself will begin to use these language 
forms. 

The following words suggested in the 
Scott Foresman text form a good basic 
vocabulary: big, tall, short, long, large, 
small, high, low,wide, narrow, many, more, 


speed, 
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most, fewer, less, each and every. Also the 
words top, bottom and middle; upper, 
lower; right and left. 

Through the use of simple comparisons 
your child should become conscious of the 
language forms: “ er than” (when 
comparing two objects) and “the est 
of all” (when comparing three or more ob- 
jects). Also try to use the expressions 
“just as many as,” “just as tall as,” etc., 
instead of “the same” as all of us do so 
often, The language involved in the use of 
these forms is essential for a workable 
knowledge of arithmetic. 

The average hearing child, upon entering 
the first grade, is able to count to twenty, 
to recognize objects in groups up to five, to 
associate the number symbols to ten, and 
in a general way to use the vocabulary 
mentioned above. With these concepts 
understood, the work of the first grade re- 
views this work in a more formal manner 
and the child is taught to write numbers. 

Beginning counting is merely rote. Short- 
ly after the pattern is established the num- 
bers should be associated with similar 
groups such as counting the wheels on a 
doll carriage, a wagon, a tov car, a toy 
truck; the legs on a table, a chair, a bed. 
etc. Gradually bring in a comparison ask- 
ing which has more wheels, a truck or an 
airplane; a bicycle or a wagon; ete. Count 
the pennies in Daddy’s pocket, the pencils 
on the desk, the toys on the floor, the books 
on the table and the buttons on a dress. The 
opportunities for counting are innumerable. 
When you feel your child has an under- 
standing of groups and is able to count to 
five, begin to show him the written symbol 
occasionally. 


Learning Through Play 


Children love to play games and learn 
much more quickly through relaxation and 
enjoyment. Put a few toy cars on the 
floor and after permitting your child to 
take a quick look, cover them with a news- 
paper. Can he tell you how many there 
are without counting? Begin the game 
with two cars and gradually build up the 
number to five. Let him do the covering 
sometimes and see if you can tell him how 
many. When your child has mastered this 
step, try this variation, Put three pennies 
on the floor and while his eyes are shut, 
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take one away. Can he tell you how many 
you have taken? Give him a turn to take 
some away and you respond, Occasionally 
make a mistake and see if he will correct 
you. This is great fun for young children. 

When the child is able to count to ten, 
play with groups greater than five using a 
group of five and one more, etc. Later 
draw pictures of groups that have a set 
pattern, such as those on dominoes, and 
see how quickly he is able to tell you the 
number without counting. Training visual 


memory is very important for later work. 
As early as possible provide meaningful 
situations in which your child may make 
use of this vocabulary and number work. 
Children love to help—capitalize on it. 


Let the Child Help 


Ask your child to help vou set the table 
and give him less than the number of forks 
needed. Does he know that he does not 
have enough? Ask him: “How many more 
do you need?” 

Ask him to help Mother in the kitchen 
and give him directions as: “get me two 
small onions, three large potatoes, a long 
piece of string or the hig box on the table.” 

Let him help put away the laundry, di- 
recting him to put the socks in the top 
drawer, the shirts in the bottom drawer, the 
handkerchiefs in the middle drawer, etc. 

If possible, let your child make small 
purchases at the store for you. Give him 
four pennies and see if he realizes that he 
does not have enough for ice cream. 

As he grows older, continue the game of 
counting. Count floors in an apartment 
house, steps on the stairs, squares on the 
sidewalk, houses on a block, and passing 
cars. Develop in him an awareness of the 
use of numbers around him by pointing 
out numbered streets and subway stops, 
house numbers, telephone numbers, and 
numbers on car license plates. Have him 
notice the speedometer on the car as you 
travel and the gauge on the gas pump when 
you buy gas. Gradually teach him to count 
to 100 by ones, to 20 by twos, to 100 by 
tens and to 50 by fives. (Associate count- 
ing by twos with the thermometer and by 
fives with the clock.) Count pennies and 
show the child the advantag~ of counting 
by twos, ete. Play with a box of toothpicks 
and show him groups of tens and ones that 
make up numbers. (This is an introduc- 
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tion to the placement of numbers which is 
an essential part of an understanding of 
large numbers.) Show him that 12 cents 
is made up of one dime and two pennies 
and therefore the one and the two. 


Keep an Old Clock Handy 


It is wise to keep an old clock handy and 
show your child what time you are going 
places, what time you will have lunch, the 
time of his favorite T.V. program, and the 
time he must go to bed. Let him compare 
this clock with one that is in operation and 
thus give him a realization of the lapse of 
time. Try to give him a conception of time, 
as such, by telling him how long it takes to 
go to Susie’s house, how long to do a task, 
how much longer he may play. and how 
long you will be away. Occasionally try 
to beat the clock in performing a task or 
in getting ready for bed. 


Make Use of the Calendar 


Make good use of the calendar. Let your 
child make his own and mark on it special 
events that will be of interest to him. Talk 
about these days as visiting Grandmother 
next week, going to Aunt Helen’s house 
tomorrow, Uncle Rob’s visit next Saturday, 
and Daddy’s vacation next month. Ask such 
questions as, “how many more days will 
you wait, how many days in a week, how 
many more days until the partv, how many 
days in a mouth and how many more 
weeks until Daddy’s vacation.” Let the 
child mark the weather and the temperature 
on his calendar. If possible, let him read 
the weather report in the newspaper and 
consult the thermometer by himself, In- 
clude in your conversations such expres- 
sions as “the day after tomorrow, the day 
before yesterday, two weeks ago, a week 
from today, last week, next week, next 
month.” 


Have Fun with Money 


Have fun with money. Tell your son 
the names of coins and their relative values 
and have a conversation about them, in- 
cluding such information as the following: 
Five pennies are equal to a nickel. A dime 
is equal to ten pennies or two nickels. 
Which is more, a dime or a nickel—a 
penny or a nickel? Ten pennies are equal 
to how many dimes? If you have a dime 
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and buy ice cream, how much change will 
you receive? If you buy ice cream for 
you and John, how much will you pay? 
Children like to play store and learn readi- 
ly through this game. Let your child be 
the clerk and show him how to count out 
change as is done in the store. Be sure he 
understands that the cost of the purchase 
plus the change is equal to the amount 
given the clerk. 

Tell him the fares on buses and subways 
and of the use of transfers and tokens. If 
feasible, show him how to read a timetable. 


Weights and Measurements 


Occasionally make use of the ruler, yard- 
stick, tape measure and scale in meaningful 
situations. Measure and compare the 
height and weight of the children in the 
family and of playmates. Weigh some of 
your food purchases before putting them 
away. Plant lima beans and measure the 


daily growth, 

Show your child the sizes of the different 
items of clothing that he wears and tel! him 
the approximate cost of such items. Above 
all, teach the value of money. 

Try to make use of the following mea- 
sures in conversation: A pair of, a box of, 


a dozen of, a quart of, a pint of, a loaf of, 
a bar of, a piece of, a bunch of, a head of, 
a pound of, a can of, a package of, a stick 
of, a tube of, a spoonful of, a bowl of, a 
glass of, a cup of, etc. Show your child 
the statement of the contents of cans 
and packages, pointing out that some things 
are sold by the pound, others by the quart, 
etc. Let him help you bake cookies some 
rainy afternoon and point out the measure- 
ment of the different ingredients. The 
ability to read directions is most important 
in adult life and may be initiated through 
such activities. Be mindful also of signs 
we meet on the street, such as: “Danger,” 
“No left turn,” “One-way street,” “No park- 
ing,” “Detour,” ete. 

Introduce the use of the fraction one-half 
by using it in conversation—half an orange, 
half a candy bar, half a dozen, half a dollar, 
half a glass, etc. Be very careful that you 
use equal parts. When the opportunity 
presents itself, make use of the fraction one- 
fourth or one-quarter, also. 

A great deal of language and number 
work may be presented through many in- 

(See “Number Fun,” page 275) 











Auditory ‘Training at 
St. Joseph’s Institute 


Sister Mary FANCHEA, C.S.J. 


“6 E hath done all things well; He hath 

made both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak.”' These words of human 
tribute recorded in St. Mark’s Gospel refer 
to an incident when Our Blessed Lord exer- 
cised His divine power and mercy on behalf 
of a man born deaf. Truly the praise was 
well merited and the joy of the deaf man. 
his relatives and friends must have been 
tremendous when he was thus enabled in- 
stantly to hear and to speak aright! 

What was acomplished in an instant by 
Our Blessed Lord, over 2000 years ago, 
may we teachers of the deaf not also hope 
to accomplish in lesser measure over the 
span of possibly a dozen or less years? 
May we not enable “the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak?” 

The latter part of this goal—that deaf 
children may be taught to speak and com- 
municate ideas orally—has been achieved 
for many a year in numerous instances. 
Teachers of orally taught deaf children 
have accepted this challenge, and present- 
day students and graduates of our oral 
schools for the deaf bear living and con- 
vineing testimony to this fact. 

We strongly wonder if now is not the 
acceptable time to captivate on and eagerly 
emphasize auditory training. Is not our age 
ripe to attack the latter part of the chal- 
lenge—to teach “the deaf to hear’’—and 
to come up victorious from the encounter? 
With the advent of our wonderful compres- 
sion group hearing aids several vears ago, 
teachers of the deaf (and throughout this 
paper | refer primarily to children who are 
profoundly deaf) now have a marvelous 
tool for auditory training within their grasp 
and that of their students, Now at last we 
have the necessary powerful amplification 
and the marvelous clarity, combined with 


‘Mark 7:37. 


Sister Mary Fanchea is a teacher at the St 
Joseph's Institute for the Deaf, University City, Me 
Her paper was read at the March 1955 convention 
of the Central States Spee h Association 
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the very minimum of distortion, in our 
auditory training units—features which 
are so necessary in equipment if we are 
to reach our profoundly deaf children. 
Never before have we been able to offer 
our deaf students such beneficial and com- 
fortable listening experiences! Is it not 
then the time for us to set our goals and our 
hopes high and with real enthusiasm re- 
solve to put to consistent, continuous use 
the fine pieces of compression group audi- 
tory training units that are now available? 


Good Tools and Good Teachers 
Make an Ideal Combination 


Assuredly, only the best compression 
equipment on the market will satisfy the 
requirements which will enable even the 
most enthusiastic teachers to achieve good 
results in this respect. The combination 
must be present, namely, excellent com- 
pression group hearing aids and intelligent. 
enthusiastic teachers who, while keeping 
their feet on the ground, will fix their aims 
and hopes high. For emphasis, I mention 
again the vital necessity of the teacher’s 
wholehearted enthusiasm for auditory 
training, coupled with her firm decision to 
put the compression group hearing aid to 
consistent and continuous use during all 
the hours that her students spend in the 
classroom. An exception to this policy 
would have to be made, of course, for pre- 
school children. 

When we have the combination of good 
tools in the hands of enthusiastic teachers, 
success will be achieved—but not in a day. 
of course, Progress during the first months 
may appear negligible, or at times even 
appear to be almost nonexistent. What 
does it matter if it takes a year or even two 
before we start seeing tangible and gratify- 
ing results, if these results do start coming 
our way after this initial training period! 
And be assured success will come! 

After a little less than three years of 
experimentation with compression group 
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hearing aids, all the teachers at St. Joseph’s 
are firmly convinced that our efforts in the 
field of auditory training have been well 
rewarded and most heartening. We have 
already achieved more than we had ever 
dreamed possible in this respect, and each 
month brings us new reason for still higher 
hopes. What the end product will be, a 
few years hence, I am sure none of us 
would dare to predict for fear of falling 
short of the mark. Nevertheless all of us, 
without exception, have a most optimistic 
outlook. 


The Value of Compression Aids 


For a long time, wé at St, Joseph’s have 
been interested in group hearing aids and 
had them installed in all our classrooms for 
the benefit of every child. However, it is 
only since the installation of compression 
group hearing aids that we started achiev- 
ing definite and encouraging results in 
auditory training with our students, the 
great majority of whom are profoundly 
deaf. 

As I mentioned earlier, less than three 
years ago we installed our first compression 
hearing aid for the benefit of a primary 
class of seven profoundly deaf children. 
In the course of that scholastic year, the 
lucky teacher soon realized that at last she 
had at hand the desirable tool for auditory 
training purposes. Before the close of that 
scholastic year, another class received the 
benefit of a compression group amplifier. 
Reports of success traveled fast among our 
teachers, with the result that every teacher 
was soon clamoring for. just such a unit. 
Everyone’s happiness was great when by 
April of the past year every classroom was 
equipped with compression amplification 
and every child was able to share in its 
marvelous advantages. 


Teachers Are Enthusiastic 


As may be expected, enthusiasm and a 
healthy spirit of competition in the area of 
auditory training has run high among our 
faculty this year, now that every teacher 
and every student has the benefit of this 
wonderful new tool. Of the 94 children en- 
rolled during the current year, with the 
exception of about five students who give 
no consistent response up to this date, all 
have benefited considerably from this am- 
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plification. A collar microphone for the 
teacher, which picks up only the normal 
pattern of the hearing person’s voice, sup- 
plemented by two nondirectional micro- 
phones which pick up the children’s voices 
and room noises, create an atmosphere for 
a live listening situation. Recently acquired 
12-foot cords on the children’s earphones 
allow for freedom of movement and permit 
individual children the opportunity to stay 
“wired” at all times, even when working 
at the blackboard or going to the bookcase 
to consult an encyclopedia. Of late it has 
seldom been necessary to remind a child 
to turn on his individual controls on the 
group unit, for the children are beginning 
to realize the marvelous experience of hear- 


oO 
ing. 


The Program Is Paying Dividends 


During the main portion of the day spent 
in the classroom, speechreading and audi- 
tory training complement each other and, 
as one would expect, each facilitates and 
hastens the process of the other, However, 
with the younger children several shorter 
periods and with the older children one 
regular class period a day is devoted ex- 
clusively to auditory training without the 
adjunct of speechreading. We have found 
that the benefits of this short period, de- 
voted primarily to auditory training, well 
up and spill over into the rest of the day, 
not only with regard to the setting up of 
auditory images in other school subjects, 
but more important still with an over-all 
sense of increased mental alertness for all 
subjects. From the standpoint of mental 
hygiene, social maturity and aesthetic 
growth, our auditory training program has 
paid rich dividends. 


The Students Are Responding 


Gross sounds, speech and music have 
gradually become meaningful and delight- 
ful auditory experiences, even to our 
younger students. Little tots in the pre- 
paratory classes, hitherto responding as 
totally deaf children, now learn to recog- 
nize individual gross sounds and then to 
distinguish one from another, Seven or 
eight noisemakers, such as the drum, horn, 
whistle, etc., can be distinguished at will. 
Recognition and auditory images of speech 
sounds, familiar word units and simple 
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sentences are also established during the 
early years. Preparatory and low primary 
classes take real pride and delight in dem- 
onstrating their ability to recognize the 
different familiar animal sounds such as 
“how-wow,” “moo moo” or “baa baa,” 
either in a live-voice situation or by means 
of commercial records. 

Little expressions, such as “Hello,” “I 
love you” or “Hurry up,” also become part 
of the young child’s auditory experiences. 
These are only a few examples. 

As the child advances through the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades, familiar 
auditory patterns are reviewed and many 
new ones are built up more rapidly than in 
the preceding years, Nursery rhymes, chil- 
dren’s favorite songs, chart stories, lan- 
guage involving basic question-and-answer 
forms built up around experience stories, 
and exercises relating to textbooks are used 
as material for auditory training purposes. 
Sound becomes a vital part of the class- 
room learning situation and a worthy hand- 
maid to the long dependable, but over- 
worked tool of speechreading. 


Work in the Upper Grades 


Exercises in auditory training become 
more difficult and are more varied as the 
children advance to the upper grades. 
Mental alertness is stimulated when with 
the bare suggestion of a mind-set furnished 
through speechreading (for example, the 
teacher says: “I am going to review im- 
portant events and personages in American 
history” or “I am going to ask questions 
regarding our recent trip to Meramec 
Caverns” etc.}, she then goes on to review 
a history, geography or language lesson as 


a formal auditory training exercise. The 
response from the class is very gratifying. 
Students also learn to pronounce difficult 
new vocabulary more readily when, after 
the word is presented several times through 
speechreading, the auditory pattern alone 
is presented. The child more readily senses 
the impact and importance of the accented 
syllable. In phrase and sentence structures, 
too, the accented word is also more clearly 
detected by the child and, hence, better 
reproduced in his own presentation of 
speech units. 


We Are Nearer Our Goal 


These and numerous other benefits de- 
rived from an all-out interest in auditory 
training, with the aid of compression group 
amplifiers, are manifest in all our classes. 
However, in conclusion may we re-empha- 
size the vital necessity of having the teach- 
er’s wholehearted interest and enthusiasm 
for the subject, coupled with the benefit of 
an excellent compression group hearing aid 
for her continuous use in the classroom. 

Long have teachers of the deaf heard the 
familiar complaint: “I cannot see,” when 
a classmate accidentally blocks another 
child’s line of vision. Now a second cry 
is being heard. When a cord is accidentally 
removed from its connecting socket the 
child quickly says: “I cannot hear.” The 
complaint is like music to our own ears 
for we realize that now auditory training 
has passed out of the realm of being just 
another school subject and has become in- 
stead a part of the child’s total behavior. 
Truly it is at times like this that we realize 
that we are gradually but surely attaining 
our goal of teaching “the deaf to hear.” 








HEARING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN MEET THE PRESIDENT 


Eleven members of the senior class of Clarke School, and Donna Marie Crescenzi, 
National Hearing Week’s three-year-old poster girl from Milford, Mass., were inter- 
viewed at the White House by President Eisenhower on May 3. Although meetings had 
originally been scheduled with Mrs. Eisenhower, the President kindly agreed to sub- 
stitute when it became necessary for Mrs. Eisenhower to cancel all engagements for 
the week, 

The Clarke School pupils, who spent several days on a class trip, were accom- 

anied by teachers Henry E. Wilhelm, Robert A. Young and Mrs. Estelle L. Coakley. 
Pittle Miss Crescenzi was accompanied by her parents and brother, David. The Clarke 
School class also paid a visit to the Volta Bureau. 
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Television as a Medium for ‘Teaching 
Speechreading and Speech 


Mrs. Lucetia Moore 


HE best teachers of the deaf and 

severely hard of hearing children in 
public and private schools are greatly 
limited in developing their pupils’ ability 
to communicate effectively with hearing 
people. Many factors necessary for suc- 
cess in this training lie beyond the power 
of the teachers. 

Television, as a mass communication 
medium, reaching the largest number of 
people over the greatest area, can prove 
a powerful means of supplementing the 
efforts of the teachers. It can contribute 
to the prevention of deafness and the con- 
servation of hearing by driving home the 
problems of the deaf and hard of hearing 
and stressing ways to meet these problems 
effectively. The vivid and interesting pro- 
grams featuring _ teachers, 
audiologists, parents of deaf and hard of 
hearing children, psychologists, social 
workers, and others can be arranged in 
every city with success, as was experienced 
during the past summer by Station KTHE, 
Channel 28 of the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. This series of 
television programs was sponsored by the 
Hearing Center of Metropolitan Los An- 
geles, a Community Chest agency, and by 
chapters of the American Hearing Society, 
with the help of the Speech Department of 
USC. 

Not only the deaf and hard of hearing 
and their parents can be reached by these 
programs, but also their neighbors and 
people who have never before been inter- 
ested in these problems, but whose opin- 
ion and attitude can influence the general 
public atmosphere. By creating better 
understanding of the deaf and spreading 
useful information, the wrong attitudes of 
the public can be changed. Hearing handi- 


otologists, 


Mrs. Moore ig a longtime teacher of the hearing 
handicapped She also gives «a teacher training 
course at the University of Southern California and 
serves as a counselor at the Hearing Center of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles An article about Mrs 
Moore was published in the May 1954 Volta Review, 
page 212 
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capped children may be spared from being 
ridiculed or embarrassed because their 
speech or voices are “different.” The 
sympathetic atmosphere of understanding 
helps to establish the emotional security 
of these “different children” in their fam- 
ilies and among relatives, neighbors and 
people on the street. This, in turn, helps 
the teachers to arouse in their pupils the 
desire to learn better speech and speech- 
reading so that they can be more success- 
ful in their playing and companionship 
with hearing children and in their com- 
munication with hearing people in general. 
The hearing handicapped child needs as 
many opportunities for social contacts as 
do normally hearing children. 

The establishment of an atmosphere of 
understanding, and of an incentive to 
improve communication with hearing 
people, is a very important prerequisite 
for teachers to achieve better results in 
teaching the techniques of communication. 
This atmosphere of understanding will 
also contribute to the development of per- 
sonality and attitudes of the pupils, and 
will make the work of their parents more 
effective in developing the “whole” child 

In the field of educating the deaf and 
hard of hearing child and adult, there is 
a wide scope for improving the methods 
and techniques—-especially in teaching 
speechreading, speech, and language. We 
may have reached a new era in the de- 
velopment of these methods and_tech- 
niques, thanks to television. But we must 
work hard and have open minds in order 
to utilize the enormous potentialities of 
this new medium. 

Television, as our 12 programs have 
proved, is peculiarly fitted for teaching 
speech and speechreading in connection 
with stimulating life situations for the 
pupils. In this short article we have only 
time to outline some of the advantages of 
using TV in developing better techniques 
of communication with practical life 
situations: 











(1) Visible situations can be staged 
which are connected with everyday speech 
and which are designed to develop an in- 
sight into situations by discriminating 
quickly such clues as actions, gestures, 
facial expressions, objects, etc., discern- 
ible in these situations. 

(2) For this purpose language and the 
recognition of vocabulary and of the 
grammatical structure of sentences are 
especially devised and built around life 
situations. 

(3) Auditory training with and with- 
out voice is given to help the students 
learn to understand the meaning of con- 
versation, even when grasping only frag- 
ments of spoken words with the help of 
other clues which they learn to size up 
from the situation by means of speech- 
reading, completion of sentences, etc. 

(4) Life Situation Motion Pictures are 
utilized for speechreading. 


(5) An awareness of the kinesthetic- 





rhythmic sense is developed to help the 
pupil to recognize speech by feeling (em- 
pathy)—ze., by feeling simultaneously 
with the speaker on the screen or on TV 
the kinesthetic-rhythmic movements in his 
mouth. 

(6) Assignments are given to the TV 
audience to prepare a lesson and send it 
in to the station for corrections and ex- 
planations. 

Dr. B. V. Morkovin, professor emeritus 
of the University of Southern California 
and founder of the Cinema Department 
and Hearing Clinic, wrote the scripts and 
was moderator of these TV programs. He 
also suggested the title used for the series 
of programs: “Bring Them Back to the 
Hearing World.” TV proved to us that it 
is a very important medium for starting 
a new page in the history and development 
of better and more effective methods and 
techniques in the education of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Australian School for Deaf Boys 


RECENT visitor to the Volta Bureau 
was the Reverend Brother J. A. 
O'Neill, of the St. Gabriel’s School for 
Deaf Boys, Castle Hill, New South Wales, 
Australia. During his visit Father O'Neill 
was asked to furnish a description of his 
school for the information of readers of 
the Volta Review. 

The St. Gabriel’s School for Deaf Boys 
has 84 pupils ranging in age from four to 
seventeen years. Approximately 10 of the 
children are day pupils, while other stu- 
dents live at the school and spend weekends 
at home, when possible. 

Funds for the operation of the school are 
received from tuition, appeals, etc. No 
government support is provided, although 
the Commonwealth of Australia furnishes 
free hearing aids and batteries for all 
children, when recommended by doctors 
or school officials. Over 60 children at St. 
Gabriel’s School wear hearing aids. 

With the exception of the kindergarten 
teacher, who is a trained teacher of the 
deaf, the teachers are all members of the 
Christian Brothers Order who were in- 
trained at the school for work with the 


deaf, after graduation from normal school. 

A number of years ago officials of St. 
Gabriel’s School, which had been using 
the combined method of instruction, de- 
cided to work toward the goal of becoming 
a pure oral school. The transition was 
gradual, and oral communication was not 
used exclusively until the graduation of 
all students who were accustomed to the 
combined method of education. Pupils 
now depend entirely upon speech and lip- 
reading in the classroom, dormitory and 
playground, 

When asked about vocational training, 
Father O'Neill explained that in Australia 
most trades prefer to have boys trained on 
the job. Although the school does not 
offer high school work, each boy receives 
three years of prevocational training (four 
to five hours weekly) before leaving school. 
Craft work is also given to younger boys. 
About nine months before a boy is to 
leave school, the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Bureau is notified. The Bureau makes 
inquiries, gives aptitude tests and then 
helps in placing the boy in a trade for 
on-the-job training. 
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Teaching Red Cross First Aid 
To Deaf Students 


Mrs. 


NELLIE G. 


SWAIN, 


First Arp INSTRUCTOR 


Y first experience in working with 

the deaf occurred last year when | 
was invited to conduct a class at the School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Tucson, Arizona. 
Members of the class consisted of Senior 
Girl Scouts and Explorer Boy Scouts. Their 
ages ranged from 15 to 19 years inclusive, 
and they were in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh grades in school. All members 
of the class were hard of hearing—most of 
them profoundly deaf. Ralph L. Hoag. 
principal of the school, said that this class 
represented a fair cross section of the 
school in regard to 1.Q., social levels, ability 
to speak and lipread, ete. 

When Mrs. Jerome Russel, leader of the 
Senior Girl Scout Troop, called me to ask if 
I would give the Standard Red Cross First 
Aid Course to these girls and boys, | had 
had no experience whatever in working 
with the deaf. I accepted the invitation to 
teach the class because of my strong feeling 
that everyone should have an opportunity 
to learn proper first aid, because I enjo: 
working with young people, and becanse 
this particular group of young people does 
not have the advantages of home training 
that most young people do. 


Schedule of Classes 


Through the school principal and super- 
intendent, the first aid classes were sched- 
uled for every Monday and Wednesday 
evening from seven to nine, at the school. 
Arrangements were made for the sewing 
classes to make the triangular bandages for 
our first aid course, for the manual training 
classes to make the splints we would need, 
and for the school to furnish blankets and 
army-type stretchers. 

For the first 20 minutes of that first class 
I was nervous and ill at ease and the pupils 
seemed to sense it. They laughed heartily 
over my admonition to keep calm in an 
emergency and not to be hurried into mov- 
ing the victim. From that moment on, we 
were friends. I was no longer nervous or 
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uneasy, nor was the class. At recess time 
Mrs. Russel helped me to learn the names of 
some of the class members from the cards 
I had asked them to fill out. When the class 
convened for the second hour I could call 


~~ 





Several members of the First Aid Class, School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Tucson, Arizona, 


four of the students by name, and we pro- 
ceeded with the practical part of our first 
lesson. I challenged the pupils, as Scouts, 
to tie good square knots for me. We 
laughed over some of the grannies that 
turned up. Then two of the boys indicated 
that they knew how to apply an arm sling, 
so | had them demonstrate their ability and 
showed them how to make the sling more 
comfortable, safe and secure for a broken 
arm. When the first period was nearly 
over, the students were all applying to one 
another the five or six bandages and slings 
which had been discussed and demon- 
strated, 

At the end of the first class nearly all 
the students came up to me, shook my hand, 
and thanked me for coming out to the 
school to teach them about first aid. They 
seemed sincere and of course later, when 
I knew them better, I realized that they 
were indeed as sincere as they seemed. 

During the lecture periods and practical 
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sessions | made constant use of the gener- 
ous blackboards in the room, as well as the 
large first aid instruction chart on a tripod 
which the American Red Cross office had 
been kind enough to lend me for the dura- 
tion of the course. The classes were held 
in the visual aids room at the school —a 
room ideal for first aid instruction. For 
our second hour the chairs could be moved 
from the center of the room. leaving a large 
clear area for our work. There was ample 
cupboard space for our equipment so that 
it need not be gathered together each time 
the class met. During the ten-minute re- 
cess we usually had punch and cookies 
which the girls made and brought each 
time, 


Short Exams before Each Class 


After the first night [ devoted the firs: 
15 minutes of each class to « short writien 
exam over the material we had covered the 
previous meeting, and after the papers were 
taken up we discussed the answers and 
straightened out any difliculties anyone 
might have. I carefully graded these papers 
at home, writing in the proper answers 
whenever necessary and often making some 
commest appropriate to that particular 
student. e papers were then returned 
at the next class period, after the written 
exam and review. 

A few of the original members of the 
class dropped out early in the course, but 
those who did had very good reasons, One 
boy had to leave school because his father 
became ill, two other boys played on the 
school basketball team and had to miss too 
many classes because of that, and another 
had to put all his spare time in studying 
his school work. During the progress of 
such a course as this, one might reasonably 
expect the interest of the students to wane 
somewhat, but with these young people the 
reverse was true, Their interest in what we 
were studying not only continued, but even 
increased, and their enthusiasm was very 
gratifying. 


The Last Night 


I shall never forget the last night this 
class met together. This was the night of 
the final exam, so during the first part of 
the period we reviewed the entire text. Then 
we had our usual recess, only this time we 
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had chocolate-covered ice cream bars pro- 
vided by the students. Then came the 
exam. I told the class that they would not 
find it difficult since they had all done so 
well on all the little tests we had had, as 
well as on the practical work we had 
covered, They all wrote very nice papers. 
After the papers were finished, I explained 
that | would grade them at home and mail 
them back to the students, and that they 
would receive their certificates at a school 
assembly as arranged by Mr. Hoag and 
Mrs. Russel. We also arranged for a first 
aid demonstration by the class for the time 
when the Junior Red Cross made their an- 
nual visit to the school, Then I thanked 
them all for attending the class, told them 
how much I had enjoyed working with 
them, and how I would miss them all now. 

The youngsters did not get up and leave 
as they had always done before, which in- 
dicated to me that they hated to see the 
class end as much as as I did. Then the 
girl with the best speech came up to me, 
handed me a package and said, “I thiak the 
wrong one is doing the thanking,” and she 
went on to say how much they all had en- 
joyed the class and appreciated my teaching 
them. The class had gone together and 
bought a huge box of chocolates for me, 
with a beautiful “thank you” card which 
all had signed. 


The Students Were Not Shy 


At various times both Mrs. Russel and 
Mr. Hoag remarked that they were amazed 
at the way these youngsters “opened” to a 
stranger like me, explaining that usually 
they were all shy. This was demonstrated 
the night we had visitors. I had asked the 
class if they would like or would mind 
having company the night we did our 
stretcher work. The Girl Scout Troop to 
whom I was teaching the, junior first aid 
course wanted to visit that night to do more 
stretcher work. The class members agreed, 
but when the visitors arrived the students 
became as shy and reserved as they were 
the first 20 minutes of our first period. 
Again, during our practical work, they lost 
their shyness and both groups worked to- 
gether. 

If other schools for the deaf have been 
denied first aid instruction because of fan- 
cied difficulties of getting the material 
across to those who cannot hear, there 
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should be no hesitancy because those dif_i- 
culties do not exist. The young folks in my 
class were happy, alert and _ intelligent. 
Their powers of reception and retention 
seemed to me to be greater than those who 
are not so handicapped. 

This coming fall I have promised to teach 
a similar age group of students at this 


school, who are blind. I have had no more 
experience working with the blind than I 
had with the deaf before I taught this class. 
Nevertheless I expect the blind students will 
be just as interested, just as receptive, and 
just as grand to work with as my deaf 


class was. 


Hosford Day School for the Deaf 


Mrs. HAarotp MILLER 


HE teachers and pupils of the Hosford 
Day School for the Deaf in Portland, 
Oregon, eagerly waited and planned for 
the opening of school in September 1954. 
A long-awaited dream was at last to become 
a reality. A new wing—part of Hosford 
School—had been built for the deaf de- 
partment and was now ready to be occu- 
pied. Not since the Day School for the 
Deaf was founded, in 1907, had such up-to- 
date quarters and equipment been provided. 
After meeting with parents and teachers 
of the Hosford Day School for the Deaf, 
the architects designed the new wing which 
consists of eight light, large classrooms, a 
library and an audiometer testing room, a 
teacher’s wing and cafeteria. Each class- 
room is sound-treated and has its own 
cloakroom, sink with work counter, and 
drinking fountain, There are built-in cup- 
boards the full length of each room, and 
the bulletin board is built into one wall, 
with blackboards covering the remaining 
wall, The two rooms for the preschool 
children and the first primary children have 
their own lavatories, and the floors of these 
rooms are radiant heated, 


Children Are Orally Trained 


All children at the school are trained 
orally, and great emphasis is placed on 
auditory training, Each classroom is 
equipped with a powerful stereophonic am- 
plifying unit. This consists of an amplifier 
and a microphone which is suspended from 
the ceiling, thus enabling the teacher to 


Mrs. Miller is publicity chairman of the Hosford 
Day School for the Deaf, Portland 
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communicate with the children from any 
place in the room. Attached to each desk 
is an individual jack-box making it possible 
for the student to adjust the amplified 
sound to his particular need. 


The P.T.A. Is Active 


The P.T.A, is very active at the school, 
and there is a large percentage of parent 
participation. This parent-teacher organi- 
zation has sponsored preschool study 
groups and has had spirited discussion 
panels, Good response has been shown by 
parents from questionnaires sent into the 
homes. At present there are 53 children 
enrolled at the school, with seven trained 
teachers on the staff. The teacher-training 
program has been stressed and, with the 
help of the school district, three teachers 
have been sent east for additional training 
in teaching the deaf. Two more teachers 
will go next year. 

The Hosford Day School for the Deaf, 
with its preschool department and eight 
elementary grades, is part of the special 
education services in the city of Portland, 
It is part of a school for hearing children, 
and the deaf children participate in many 
of the learning activities of the hearing 
children. Deaf students attend any high 
school in the city and receive help from a 
trained teacher of speech and lipreading. 
There is no tuition for any child living in 
Portland, 

The fine staff of teachers is headed by 
Mrs. Madeline Dutton. Using the equip- 
ment and facilities of the new wing, these 
teachers and the deaf children can look 
forward to a good future for the Hosford 
Day School for the Deaf in Portland. 
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WANTED—(Orally trained teachers for September for 
primary lasses in private school. Small classes, build- 
ings» and the best. Living 
in or out is optional. No ‘out-of -class duties. Good 
salary. Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Mich. 





WANTED SEPTEMBER 1955: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for integrated elementary public school program. 
Beginning salary 63650 to $4450 depending on train- 
ing and experience. Ideal location near Los Angeles. 
Apply to K. A, Hunsaker, Ed.D., Director of Special 
Education, Centinela Valley School Districts, 111 North 
Grevillea Avenue, se eer 1, California, 





WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1955, fully qualified and 
experienced teacher for elementary school, Mre. Helen 
S. Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School 
for the Deaf, Seranton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955; Teacher for pri- 
mary class in expanding oral day school program. 
Oppertunity for participation in college training pre- 
gram for person with M.A. degree. Freeman MeConnell, 
The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955: Oral teacher of the 
deaf to develop nursery program and to participate 
in college training program, Freeman McConnell, The 
Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED POR SEPTEMBER 1955, one trained teacher 
for the deaf for preschool and first preparatory levels. 
Private oral day school, five hours teaching. Living 
quarters free. Located near Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Apply te Columbus School of Speech Correction, 1425 
Srd Avenue, ee saremey Georgia. 


CALIFORNIA School for the Deaf at Riverside will 
for qualified academic 


additional positions 
Fa 1955, d pansion. Sa’ 
wal wees to 6 $6,360. } won Hh lary — 
perience. Apply to Dr. ard G. 
Brill, ag Ba } 


— - b 


WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, salary 
excellent. Classes located in regular eiementary school. 
Write Marie Elliott Swet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, 


WANTED—In September, 1955, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in pri or intermediate department of 
private day school, Classes are small, equipment is 
excellent. Salary on and experi- 
ence. Mary K. Van ‘Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


WANTED—September 1955—Quelified | primary or in- 
termediate teacher of the deaf. New school building 

this fall. $3,725 minimum. Reply to Peter J. Owsley, 

Principal, School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER—A Teacher of the 
Deaf—Kindergarten-Primary Level—Salary Competitive. 
Write: Homer E, DeLong, Board of Education, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Primary nial for Oral School in South- 
west. pret Begin- 
ning salary with Po A. $2, 900.00. Box A-1, Volta 
Bureau. 























WANTED—An oral teacher for the deaf in « dey 
school in a Southern city. _ Working and living condi- 
tions are pl and higher than average. 
Box A-2, Volta Bureau. 








WANTED; Oral Teacher for new school for the deat 
opening in September 1955. New equipment and quar- 
ters. Challenging opportunity to develop new program 
and establish outstanding center. Primary and begin- 
ning children. Small classes. Salary commensurate 
with experience and ability. Menadnock Region—65 
miles from Boston. Write School for the Deaf, Crotched 
Mountain, Greenfield, New Hampshire. 


SEEK responsible position serving deaf children or 
educating teachers. Lexington-Columbia University 
trained with three yeare of graduate work in education 
of hearing handicapped, audiolegy. Administrative, 
supervisory, teaching experience. Mrs, Patrice Costello, 
357 W. 23rd St, N. ¥. 11, N. Y. 





LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


Wanted-Hearing Consultant 


EXPERIENCED HEARING 
TEACHER to act as Consultant 
in County School System 
Rapidly Expanding Program. 

















Salary—$4100 to $6300. $200 
Additional for Masters. Credit 
for past experience. Michigan 
Teachers Retirement System. 
Teaching year 10 months. 




















Address letters of application to: 


Dr. William J. Emerson, Superintendent 
Oakland County Schools 

1 Lafayette Street 

Pontiac, Michigan 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


What People Say. The Nitchie School Basic 
Course in Lipreading, by Kathryn Alling 
Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli. 3rd ed. 
The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C., 1955. 117 pages. 
$3.75 plus 12¢ for mailing. 


This book contains some of the most 
natural, commonly used conversational ma- 
terial for lipreading practice that is cur- 
rently in print. The material assembled in 
What People Say is designed for an initial 
course of 30 lessons in lipreading for teen- 
agers and adults. It is so arranged that a 
systematic phonetic approach to lipreading 
may be introduced. Fundamental move- 
ments observable among speech sounds are 
incorporated in the lesson materials and 
stress is placed on their similarities and 
differences. These principles of lipreading 
are presented in conversational material 
which is commonly used. The authors state 
that “every sentence had to pass the test: 
‘Is this what a person might actually say 
in conversation?’” The use of lifelike 
conversational material is also carried out 
in short stories and appropriate questions. 
Each lesson has a series of common ex- 
pressions on “what people say” about vari- 
ous everyday life situations such as the 
weather, time, making a date and buying 
a railroad ticket. These topic remarks are 
effective material for insuring a note of 
success in each lesson. 

This third edition of What People Say 
contains two useful additions—a table of 
contents and, in the introduction, instruc- 
tions on how to use the book for home 
study. The introduction contains many 
other thoughtful comments about various 
aspects of lipreading. 

The authors have carefully presented 
lesson materials for the professional in- 
structor of lipreading. However, there are 
situations in which systematic home prac- 
tice in lipreading is feasible and What 
People Say is an excellent source of ma- 
terial for the lay helper, Because of the 
naturalness of the conversational material 
and the frequent repetition of speech sounds 
and phrases, it also has been found useful 
in speech therapy. 

It is good to have this useful book avail- 
able again. The Volta Bureau has printed 
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the third edition because of the popular 
demand for it.-—Harriet L. Haskins, Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 


Three 78 rpm records, by Mary Wood White- 
hurst. Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
(Room 2E), 330 E. 63rd St., New York 
21, N. Y. Reeord 3: Little Dog Whose 
Tail Wouldn't Wag; Three Billy Coats 
Gruff. Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat. 
Record 5: Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs; Tommy’s Birthday Present. Single 
records, $4.00 each plus 25c¢ postage; dis- 
counts on orders of 2-5. Coloring book 
to accompany records, $1.00 plus 10¢ 
postage if ordered separately. 

Auditory Training Album to accompany 
“What's Its Name? A Guide to Speech and 
Hearing Development,” by Jean Utley. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Al- 
bum of two records, $7.00, What's Its 
Name? (book) $2.00. Combination price, 
$8.00. (Records also distributed by Maico 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis.) 


There is a great deal of interest in suit- 
able records to be used for auditory train- 
ing for children with hearing impairment. 
They are hard to find in commercial ree- 
ords for all too often the language. as well 
as the sound effects, are too complex for 
children who are just beginning to estab- 
lish auditory patterns. This problem has 
been well met in three records adapted and 
narrated by Mary Wood Whitehurst. Miss 
Whitehurst has had much experience in 
working with children and this is reflected 
in the material and presentation of her 
Children’s Series, Hearing Rehabilitation. 

A particularly delightful record is Hazel 
Hawkins’ Hat (MW 103 A-B). The speech 
is clearly articulated and uttered at a slow, 
but naturally phrased pace. It provides 
good drill in adjectives and is done so that 
small fry can dramatize the action as it 
prog resses, 

Snow White (MW 104 A-B) 
good record. It tells the classic story, but 
in a simplified version which is easy to 
hear and with good repetition of simple 
language principles. 

A third record The Little Dog Whose 
Tail Wouldn’t Wag (MW 102 A) tells the 
story of a poor little puppy who had no 
home and went out to seek one. In the 


is also a 
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New Edition Now Ready 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC 
COURSE IN LIPREADING 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and Mary Pauline Ralli 


FOR TEENAGERS AND ADULTS 


@ An introduction to lipreading. A first 
course of 30 lessons covering the fundamental 
movements of English speech and the more 
common consonant combinations. Each lesson 
supplemented by a story, a set of colloquial 
sentences on a common subject of conversation, 
and a drill on homophenous words. 

@ Lipreaders want to know “what people 
say.” This material, written the way real peo- 
ple actually talk, makes each lesson a rehearsal 
for everyday conversation. 


INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED FOR 
HOME STUDY 





$3.75 
(Plus 12c for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, Ti, and IfI, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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process of developing the story many use- 
ful prepositional phrases and question 
forms are introduced. On the other side 
is The Three Billy Goats Gruff (MW 102 
B) with another simplified version of the 
familiar tale. 

With the three records which are record- 
ed at 78 rpm, there is a small booklet en- 
titled Three Stories: To Hear, Color, Read. 
It has the words clearly printed in large 
type for the child to read as he listens. It 
is illustrated by Mary Jane Deschert in 
simple line drawings that can be colored. 

Another good series is the Auditory 
Training Album, made by Jean Utley es- 
pecially to go with What's It’s Name? A 
Guide to Speech and Hearing Development. 
The album consists of two records. The 
most valuable one has a variety of sound 
effects ranging from animal and toy sounds 
to sounds around the house. It has also 
names of objects spoken by a woman, a 
man, and a child. 

The second record has Little Boy Blue, 
Jack and Jill, Little Jack Horner, and The 
Three Bears, These are also clearly articu- 
lated and recorded without distracting 
background effects. This album has an ac- 
companying book with clear line drawings 
that are a delight to the child. It provides 
a good teaching unit that can be used over 
and over again. 

Both sets of records and books can be 
obtained through the Volta Bureau.— 
Viriam D. Pauls, PhD., Hearing and 
Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Speech in the Elementary School, by Mardel 
Ogilvie. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. New 
York, 1954. 318 pages. $4.50. 


This book has been written for the class- 
room teacher and has achieved this pur- 
pose to a high degree, It contains very 
useful subject matter, such as chapters on 
dramatics, puppetry, oral reading, choral 
speaking, informal speaking situations, 
talks, discussion, conducting a meeting and 
assemblies, The language can be under- 
stood without an extensive background of 
knowledge in the teaching of speech. 

The material in each chapter is specific, 
e.g., in the chapter on puppetry very clear 
instructions are given for the construction 
of puppets and marionettes and the staging 
of shows. Selections are suggested for such 
performances, 
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In addition to its usefulness to the class- 
room teacher, Speech in the Elementary 
School would be a useful text in speech 
courses on the college and graduate levels. 
Each chapter contains exercises and a bibli- 
ography which could be used profitably in 
such courses. 

Visual aids, so important in education 
today, have not been overlooked. In the 
appendix, there is a list of films for teach- 
ers and pupils and a list of sources of films. 
The appendix also contains aims in teach- 
ing speech, a list of speaking activities and 
items about the growth of language for 
children in the kindergarten, primary, mid- 
die and upper grades. 

The text has attractive pictures and its 
contents are centered around the child and 
his needs. The author is well aware of 
modern techniques in education. 

For teachers of the deaf and hard of 
hearing this text provides background ma- 
terial in the field of speech and speech 
activities which can be used as presented 
or adapted for use in speech training with 
classes of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren.—Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal, 
Junior High School 47, New York City. 


Films on the Handicapped, by Jerome H, 
Rothstein and Th orc Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1955. Paper. 56 pages. $1.00. Dis- 
count on quantity orders. 

This pamphlet is an annotated bibli- 
ography and source book of films. film- 
strips, slides and recordings on the diag- 
nosis, care, education and rehabilitation 
of persons with various kinds of handicaps. 
The section on “Acoustical Handicaps” 
lists 36 films in addition to a number of 
filmstrips. Each listing includes a com- 
plete description, source information and 
brief summary of contents. Supplements 
to the bibliography will be issued annually. 





Cerebral Palsy: Its Individual and Commu- 
nity Problems, edited by William M., 
Cruickshank, Ph.D., and George M. Raus, 
M.D. Syracuse University Press, 1955. 560 
pages. $7.50. 

This book, recently received, contains a 
90-page chapter on “Hearing and Speech 
Behavior Among Children with Cerebral 
Palsy,” written by Louis M. DiCarlo and 
Walter W. Amster. The book, noted here 
for information, will be reviewed later. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. 


A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
handling tricky 


tains examples for 


things which I have not been able to 


find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 


$2.50 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 





—-A NEW BOOK — 


AUDITORY TRAINING MANUAL 
WITH 
ACCOMPANYING RECORDS 
BY 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 
40 lessons, plus supplementary material for the 
hard of hearing adult or teen-ager. 18 lessons 
recorded for self-training. Book and records 

postpaid. 
Book: $4.12 3 Records: $15.50 (33 rpm) 
1 Record: $ 5.25 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60¢ each 


(plus 5¢ postage) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


























MacMurray COLLece 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
founded 1846 


Undergraduate 
& 


Graduate Training in 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 





Education of the Deaf: 
Four year B.S. degree 
program, or one year 
M.A. graduate program. 














Excellent local facilities for practice 
teaching and clinical experience in State 
School and public classes. 


Graduate assistantships 
and scholarships! 


WRITE: 

W. LLOYD GRAUNKE 
DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


MacMurray COLLEGE 


Jacksonville, Ill. 











NEWS 


New Society for Teachers in Turkey 

Teachers of deaf children in Turkey have 
recently founded a society, with headquar- 
ters in Ankara, for the study of methods for 
teaching deaf and hard of hearing children, 
and children with speech defects. In a let- 
ter to Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal of 
Junior High School 47, New York City, 
Muvaffak Uyanik also reported that a 
kindergarten for deaf children was estab- 
lished in Ankara in December 1954. Miss 
McLaughlin went to Turkey in October 
1952 to spend several months working for 
the deaf and hard of hearing. According to 
Mr, Uyanik, many of the recent develop- 
ments are outgrowths of her suggestions. 
The title and address of the new society for 
teachers of the deaf is: Turkiye Sagirlar 
Okullari Ogretmenler Birligi. Gazie Egitim 
Enstitusu. Ankara, Turkey. 








New President of Alabama Institute 

Judge E. A. McBride, Talladega, Ala- 
bama, was recently appointed president of 
the Alabama Institute for the Deaf and 
Blind, succeeding Dr. J. E. Bryan. Dr. 
Bryan resigned his position on March |. in 
order to work in South Korea with the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind. 
Judge McBride is a former superintendent 
of the Talladega County schools, 


New Tracy Clinie Film 

A new John Tracy Clinic training film, 
Too Young to Say, is being produced by 
the University of Southern California and 
will soon be ready for distribution by the 
university, The film demonstrates the Tracy 
Clinic’s audiometric testing techniques with 
very young children. It is designed pri- 
marily for showing at speech and hearing 
clinics where audiologists are being trained, 
and to medical and other professional 


oT? s 
groups, 


Dr. Silverman Honored 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of 
Central Institute for the Deaf and first vice 
president of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, was honored by 
the American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
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tion at its St. Louis convention in October 
1954. The “Honors of the Association” 
were presented to Dr. Silverman “in recog- 
nition of a career distinguished in the fields 
of administration, scholarly achievement 
(and) unstinting effort for the advancement 
of services to handicapped people. . .” Dr. 
Silverman was president of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association in 1952. 
Recognition of his service to that organiza- 
tion was also included in the citation. An 
article about the presentation appears on 
pages 88-89 of the March 1955 Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


British Film Awarded Oscar 


Thursday’s Children, a short film dealing 
with the education of the deaf, was pro- 
duced in England in 1954 and was recently 
awarded the Oscar for the Best Documen- 
tary Short Subject of 1954. Thursday's 
Children is the story of how a group of 
deaf children between the ages of four and 
seven are led out of their world of silence 
by the devotion and skill of their teachers. 
The Oscar is the most recent of a series of 
prestige awards for the film. It represented 
Britain at the Venice Film Festival in 1954 
and was prized at Edinburgh. It also was 
short-listed for showing to Her Majesty 
the Queen at the Royal Command Film 
Performance, A number of U.S. theaters 
in larger cities, which run British films, 
have made arrangements to show Thurs- 
day’s Children as a short subject. 

The film is l6mm, black and white, run- 
ning time 22 minutes. The rental price is 
$2.50; sale, $55.00. For further informa- 
tion write the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.. 


or any of their offices. 


Volta Bureau Exhibit 


A Volta Bureau exhibit was on display 
during a hearing program sponsored by 
the Washington Hearing Society during 
National Hearing Week. The program was 
held on May 3-4 at the Perpetual Building 
Association Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
and included exhibits, consultations, lec- 
tures, demonstrations and free hearing tests. 
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a Whophone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special telephone might 
help you, call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 
They will be glad to assist you. 





SUNSHINE 
COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Dr. 
San Antonio, 
Texas 





© Private, oral elementary school. 
e Admission age—two years. 


e@ Latest group hearing aid and test- 
ing equipment. 


e Individual hearing aids used exten- 
sively. 


e Parent Education Courses, 


@ Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University. 





For further information, write 


Miss Mary K, Van Wyk, Director 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Learning to Listen to Musie 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 30 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupile are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type grouy 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Beries IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NUMBER FUN 
(Continued from page 259) 


expensive games in which the whole family 
may participate. Those utilizing spinning 
for the number of moves are good for 
counting practice and reading directions. 
“Bingo” is a good game for recognition 
of larger numbers and may be used as a 
device for acoustic training, “Pick Up 
Sticks” is a good game for introducing 
column addition by applying scores to the 
different colors as, blue—10 points, green 
—5 points, red—3 points, and yellow—2 
points, Use the vocabulary that the situa- 
tion evokes, such as who is first, second, 
third, etc; whose turn is it; who won; who 
lost; the score; teams, etc. Remember that 
you are playing a game and don’t make it 
too much of a lesson. 


Teach Practical Applications 


For older children it is important to 
stress the fact that arithmetic does not 
mean reaching for a pencil and a piece of 
paper. Encourage them to use round num- 
bers and to estimate costs. For their needs 
it is much easier to add two dollars and 
two dollars than one dollar and ninety- 
eight cents and one dollar and ninety-eight 
cents, This seems to be a difficult habit to 
instill in the children. 

More than ever, let your child help you. 
Overcome the boredom of long drives on 
vacation trips by letting him follow maps 
and estimate mileage and time involved. 
Show him how to keep a record of the cost 
of oil, gas, food and lodging. Such a job 
will make him feel very important. 

If you have a daughter, let her help you 
make out the weekly shopping list, consult- 
ing the newspaper ads of the different 
stores and comparing prices. Tell about 
the monthly household bills—rent, food, in- 
surance, telephone, electricity and gas. If 
possible show her the meters involved. 
Let her take part in measuring and pur- 
chasing new furnishings for your home. 
Show her how to order from a catalog and 
newspaper and how to make out a money 
order. Tell her the meaning of, and the 
necessity for, taxes, and make this mean- 
ingful by showing her how to figure out the 
amount of tax she must pay on a tube of 
lipstick. Teach her to budget and to save 
regularly and thus prepare her for the 
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responsibility that will be hers when she 
has her own home. Experience is the best 
teacher. Give her these meaningful ex- 


periences now. 

We learn by doing. Make arithmetic an 
integral part of your child’s life and not 
just a classroom activity. Have fun. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash, 7, D. C. 














HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERIT® V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 55-0408 








Clarke School Studies 
Concerning the Heredity of Deafness 
163 pages, paper cover, $1.50 plus 12¢ postage 
VOLTA. BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 











fs: 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of ace ye ce which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B, PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Lutheran Institute for the 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 





J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S$. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $4.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St.,N.W. Wash. 7, DC. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 








Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children 
$6.00, PLUS 20¢ FOR MAILING 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 














Reprinted Articles 
of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has @ Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N..W., Washington 5, D.C. 





June 1955 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Ch o 2 (illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
822 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Distric Miss Mary Woop WuHirenvursr 
wiet of Columbia 380 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Wushington Phone: Bu, 8-4752 
Mies Frances H. Downms 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W., Zone 8 Port Washington, Long Island 
Phone: North 7-1874 Mise Mancaner Dux» 
Mrs. Epwa K, Monsezs Falaise Estate 
1911 R &t., N, W., Zone 9 Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 
Syracuse 
Florida Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
os Etizaperu G, DELANY 
Winter Park 223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Mrs. Raymonp F. Porrsr Phone: 75-7265 


oe Cees Ave. Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GoRN 


103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 8 


Georgia Phone: 72-1174 
Rome 
Miss EvizaperaH KNOWLES North Carolina 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8357 Greensboro 


Miss Nevius G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Illinois Winston-Salem 7 
Chicago Mus. W. A. BupLone 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 2046 Queen Street 


Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Pennsylvania 
Kansas Philadelphia 8 
Mrs. Joun E. D, Trass 
se aes Shimane 1701 Walnut ‘Stree 
4 0) P4 6780 
3017 East Gilbert a 
Phone: 6-5356 
Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Precidonce 6 
Boston rg meg k SLACK 
Miss HENRIETTA GoRDON hayer Bt. 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass Phone: GAspee 3652 
Phone: Beacon 2-2480 
Mise Ent 8. Lorcuis Texas 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-3406 Dallas 
Miss AnNa L. STAPLES Miss Louiss HILLYER 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 


Phone: WE-2556 
Worcester 2 
Miss CaTuerine T. Mapiaan Houston 6 

61 May Street Mrs, Luciuiz P,. Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 





New York 
Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN CANADA 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 Quebec 
New York Montreal 
Mrs, Puorpp R. MuRRAY Miss MARGARsT J. WORCESTER 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 61 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 Phone: FI 2851 








STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
$2.50, plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 











The Voita Review 





Only a flawless pedigree — a long and illus- 
trious ancestry of purebreds — can produce 
a champion show dog. 


Only audivox in the hearing-aid field can trace an 
ancestry that includes both Western Electric and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. audivox lineage springs from 
the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
furthered by the development of the hearing aid at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, brought to fruition by Western 
Electric and audivox engineers. 






Alexander Graham Bell 


IRE SMR RPE 0 TIAL TEE RTI OE SNA 
Successor to Mesfern EJOCITIC Hearing Aid Division 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


June 1955 








actual-size 
comparison 
with matchbook 


now available: 


audivox presents the versatile new ‘‘Micronette"’ — a 
confidence-building tool in the psychosomatic manage. 
ment of hearing impairment. Smalier than a matchbook; 
lighter than a pencil; thinner than a watch, this new 
“prosthetic ear’ derives its effectiveness from vivid 
hearing sensitivity and unique wearability. The ‘‘Micro- 
nette’’ may be worn in eight natural ways: as a barrette, 
tie clip, brooch, hair band, or ‘‘wristwatch”’ ... in shirt 
pocket, brassiere, or with eyeglasses. Thus ‘‘Micronette"’ 
puts your patient at nis ease while enhancing aural acuity. 


MANY DOCTORS rely on career Audivox dealers 
for conscientious, prompt attention to their 
patients’ hearing needs. There is an Audivox 
dealer — chosen for his interest, ability, and 
integrity —in your vicinity. He is listed in the 
Hearing Aid section of your classified telephone 
directory, under Audivox or Western Electric. 


the pedigreed hearing aid. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Balti in Baltimore, Md., é Universi ty sicrofiles 
enemas 383 8. Pirst st. 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E,. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Photographed By Bradford Bachrach 
One of the 1955 High School 
Graduates of Wright Oral 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 





